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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Chambers County 

will serve several groups of readers. It 
will help farmers in planning the kind of 
management that will protect their soils and 
provide good yields; assist engineers in se- 
lecting sites for roads, buildings, ponds, and 
other structures; aid prospective purchasers 
in choosing real estate; and add to the soil 
scientist’s fund of knowledge. 

In making this survey, soil scientists 
walked over the fields and woodlands. They 
dug holes and examined surface soils and 
subsoils; measured slopes with a hand level; 
noticed differences in growth of crops, weeds, 
and brush; and, in fact, recorded all the 
things about the soils that they believed 
might affect their suitability for farming, 
engineering, forestry, and related uses. 

The scientists plotted the boundaries of 
the soils on aerial photographs. Then, car- 
tographers prepared from the photographs 
the detailed soil map in the back of this re- 
port. Fields, woods, roads, and many other 
landmarks can be seen on the map. 


Locating the soils 


Use the index to map sheets to locate areas 
on the large map. The index is a small map 
of the county numbered to show where each 
sheet of the large map is located. When the 
correct sheet of the large map is found, it will 
be seen that boundaries of the soils are out- 
lined, and that there igs a symbol for each 
kind of soil. All areas marked with the 
same symbol are the same kind of soil, wher- 
ever they appear on the map. Suppose, for 
example, an area located on the map has the 
symbol Bo. The legend for the detailed map 
shows that this symbol identifies Buncombe 
loamy sand. This soil and all the others 
mapped in the county are described in the 
section, The Soils of Chambers County. 


Finding information 


Few readers will be interested in all of the 
soil report, for it has special sections for dif- 
ferent groups. The section, General Nature 
of the Area, which discusses the physical 
geography, history and development, and 
agriculture of the county, will be of interest 
mainly to those not familiar with the area. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about the soils in the section, The 
Soils of Chambers County, and then turn to 
the section, Use, Management, and Produc- 
tivity of Soils. In this way they first identify 
the soils on their farm and then learn how 
these soils can be managed and what yields 
ean be expected. The soils are grouped by 
capability units; that is, groups of soils that 
need similar management and respond in 
about the same way. For example, in the 
detailed soi] descriptions, Buncombe loamy 
sand is shown to be in capability unit [le—2. 
The management this soil needs therefore 
will be stated under the heading, Capability 
unit [le—-2, in the section, Use, Management, 
and Productivity of Soils. 

Soil scientists will find information about 
how the soils were formed and how they 
were classified in the section, Morphology 
and Genesis of aoils. 


* * * * 


To provide a basis for the best agricultural 
uses of the land, this soil survey was made 
cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, the Alabama Department of Agriculture 
and Industries, and the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station. Fieldwork for this survey 
was completed in 1956. Unless otherwise 
specified, all statements in this report refer 
to conditions in the county at that time. 
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SOIL SURVEY OF CHAMBERS COUNTY, ALABAMA 


Soils surveyed by O. R. CARTER, E. A. PERRY, W. V. HARLIN, F. STEPHENS, W. B. DAVEY, and A. W. POLLARD, Soil 
Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture 


Report by O. R. CARTER and E. A. PERRY 


Correlation by I. L. MARTIN, Soil Conservation Service 


United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries and the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 


HAMBERS COUNTY is in east central Alabama 
(fig. 1). It has an area of 598 square miles, or 
882,720 acres. The State of Georgia borders on the 
east, Lee County on the south, Tallapoosa County on 
the west, and Randolph County on the north. Lafay- 
ette is the county seat. The Chattahoochee River 
forms a part of the southeastern boundary, and the 
Tallapoosa River cuts across the northwestern corner 
of the county. 


Soil Associations 


In mapping a county or other large tract, it is fairly 
easy to see definite differences as one travels from 
place to place. There are many obvious differences 
in shape, gradient, and length of slopes; in course, 
depth, and speed of the streams; in the width of the 
bordering valleys; in kinds of native plants; and even 
in the kinds of agriculture. With these more obvious 
differences there are less easily noticed differences in 
the pattern of soils. 

By drawing lines around the different patterns of 
soils on a small map, one can obtain a map of general 
soil areas, which is called a soil association map. Such 
a map is useful to those who want a general idea of 
the soils; who want to compare different parts of a 
county; or who want to locate large areas suitable for 
some particular kind of agriculture or other broad 
land use. 

A soil association may contain a few soils or many 
soils, and these soils may be similar or different. An 
association generally contains many soils, but most of 
them will not be important because of their small acre- 
age. Two or three soils will be outstanding in the soil 
pattern. The soil associations are named for the domi- 
nant soils in the pattern. 

Five soil associations were mapped in Chambers 
County. Their distribution and extent are shown in 
figure 2. . 


Appling-Durham Association 


The two areas of this association are on gently to 
strongly sloping upland in the western part of the 
county. The parent rock is mainly granite and gneiss. 
The soils are moderately deep to deep and moderately 
well drained to well drained. They have a sandy loam 
surface soil and a clay loam to clay subsoil. Angular 
fragments of quartz are common, and some areas are 
severely eroded. 


a. 


* 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Figure 1—Location of Chambers County in Alabama. 


This association covers about 8 percent of the county. 
The acreage is distributed approximately as follows: 


Percentage of 
total acreage 


Soil: 
Appling and Durham_______---__.--________ 60 
Cecil and Lloyd_-_-_.----_-_-- 20 
Louisburg, Helena, and Colfax_._-____________ 10 


Other (poorly drained soils on local alluvium 

and sandy alluvium) 

About half of the acreage in this association is in 
capability classes II and III. Of the remaining half, 
30 percent is in class [V, and 20 percent is in class VI. 
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About 40 percent of the association is wooded. The 
cleared acreage is divided as follows: 


Percentage of 
cleared acreage 


Use: 
Cropland ———--__- Sidra, Ul 
Pasture 2022 10 
Wieland? 22% cet eB ke 20 


Most of the gently sloping to sloping areas have been 
cleared. Although some strong slopes have been 
cleared, most of the strongly sloping or severely eroded 
areas have been withdrawn from production and are 
now in forest. Of the acreage cropped, a great part 
is in capability classes II, III, and IV, and much. of 
the rest is in class VI. 

Cotton, corn, and small grains—mainly oats and 
wheat—are the major crops grown. Much of the less 
sloping acreage is suited to these crops and responds 
well to good management. The severely eroded areas 
are not so suitable for cultivated crops but, if well 
managed, can be used for grasses and legumes grown 
for pasture. The strongly sloping and most severely 
eroded areas probably are best used for pine forest. 


Appling-Cecil Association 


This association is widely distributed on the gently 
sloping to steep upland. Much of the terrain is highly 
dissected. The parent rock is mainly granite and 
gneiss, which are acidic, but dikes and sills of basic 
rocks occur throughout the association. The soils are 
deep and well drained. They have a sandy loam sur- 
face soil and a clay loam to clay subsoil. Most of these 
soils are gravelly. : 

The association covers about 25 percent of the county. 


The acreage is distributed as follows: 
Percentage of 
total acreage 


Soil: 
Appling and Cecil_____-_-_-_-»_-___ 60 
Lloyd and Madison.___._----- 20 
Durham, Helena, Louisburg, and Colfax________ 10 


Other (soils on flood plains of local alluvium 
and sandy alluvium) ...---________________. 

About 30 percent of this association is in capability 
classes II and III. Some 40 percent is covered by 
capability class IV. About 20 percent is in capability 
class VI, and 10 percent is in capability class VII. 

About 60 percent of the association is wooded, and 
much of this is in capability classes IV, VI, and VII. 
The remaining acreage, or about 50 percent of the 
association, is cleared. ‘The cleared acreage, almost 
aa capability classes II, III, and IV, is used as 

ollows: 


Percentage of 
cleared acreage 


Cropland oan oo es al Si Ala a ts 50 
Pasture —~~-------__-__-_________ 40 
idle land): 10 


Severe erosion has reduced the agricultural poten- 
tial of much of the land that was formerly cultivated. 
A great part of this now supports fair to good stands 
of loblolly and shortleaf pines. 

Cotton, corn, and small grains, mainly oats and 
wheat, are the major crops grown on the less eroded 
areas, which respond well to good management. The 
severely eroded areas have poor tilth and workability 
and less available moisture-holding capacity. 


Grasses and legumes can produce good pasture under 
good management. Kudzu and sericea lespedeza are 
best for the severely eroded and hilly areas. The very 
shallow or steep and severely eroded areas probably 
are best used as woodland. 


Lloyd-Cecil-Appling Association 


This soil association covers more acreage than any 
other in the county and contains much productive soil. 
It oceurs on gently sloping to steep, highly dissected, 
broad, smooth upland. The parent rock is mainly 
diorite, hornblende, granodiorite, granite, and gneiss. 

The less sloping parts of the association are deep 
and well drained; they have a sandy loam or loam sur- 
face soil and a clay loam or clay subsoil. Most of 
the soils in this association are gravelly. Stony and 
shallow areas are common, especially in the more slop- 
ing parts. 

This association covers about 59 percent of the 
county. The acreage is distributed as follows: 


Percentage of 
total acreage 


Soil: 


A 6 Co). 0 aneneeatn  e  e  e te e 60 
Céeil. and. Appling: _—.--- oo 20 
Davidson, Mecklenburg, and Iredell____________ 4 
Other (alluvial soil on river flood plains) —~-----_ 13 


Soils in capability. classes IT and III cover 20 per- 
cent of the acreage in this association. Class IV soils 
occupy about 40 percent, class VI soils account for 30 
percent, and class VII soils are on the remaining 10 
percent. 

Of the total acreage, 40 percent is cleared and 60 
percent is used as woodland. The cleared land is used 
as follows: 


Percentage of 
cleared acreage 


The cultivated acreage consists mainly of soils in 
capability classes II, III, and IV. Most of the land 
under forest is in capability classes IV, VI, and VII. 

The most intensive farming on this association is 
in the Fredonia and Cusseta communities. Cotton, 
corn, and small grains are the main cultivated crops 
wherever the association occurs. The gently sloping 
and sloping areas are well suited to these crops if 
erosion is not advanced. High yields can be expected 
under good management. Severely eroded areas gen- 
erally have poor tilth and workability and less avail- 
able moisture-holding capacity. They produce good 
pasture, however, under intensive management. Kudzu 
and sericea lespedeza are the best pasture and hay 
crops on severely eroded and hilly areas. 

On much of the acreage that was formerly cultivated, 
the agricultural potential has been reduced by erosion. 
This acreage now has fair to good stands of loblolly 
and shortleaf pines. 


Madison-Louisa Association 


This association covers a small area in the north- 
western corner of the county. The soils range from 
gently sloping to steep, but they are dominantly slop- 
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ing to steep. They are shallow to moderately deep, 
well-drained soils that have a sandy loam surface layer 
and a micaceous clay loam subsoil. The parent ma- 
terial is mainly mica schist, sericitic schist, and talcose 
schist. The stronger slopes have gravelly and stony 
areas. Much of the cleared acreage has been severely 
eroded. 

This association occupies about 3 percent of the 
county. Approximately 20 percent of it consists of 
soils in classes II and III; 35 percent, soils in class IV; 
85 percent, soils in class VI; and 10 percent, soils in 


class VII. The acreage is distributed approximately 
as follows: 
Percentage of 
2 total acreage 
Soil: 
Madison and Louisa__-.-----------.--------_ 65 
PON eee eee eee ee cueae 10 
Other 5325 26 25 


Listed under “Other” in the foregoing tabulation 
are soils of the terraces along the Tallapoosa River, 
mainly the Wickham, Hiwassee, and Altavista, as well 
as soils of the first bottoms, chiefly the Congaree, 
Buncombe, and Chewacla. 

Of the total acreage in the association, about 70 per- 
cent is woodland, and 30 percent is cleared. The 
cleared acreage is divided as follows: 


Percentage of 
cleared acreage 


Use 
Gropland \20 534020252 et ee So 40 
Pastute:.22.5 02233 ee 40 
Wdle; land \ 8 aa cee eee 20 


The cultivated acreage consists mostly of soils in 
capability classes II, IIT, and IV. The woodland is in 
classes IV, VI, and VII. 

Cotton, corn, and small grains are the chief crops. 
The gently sloping, less eroded soils are well suited to 
these crops. Yields are generally lower on the severely 
eroded areas, but grasses and legumes do well under 
good management. Sericea lespedeza and kudzu are 
best for the severely eroded and hilly parts. Some 
acreage that has been withdrawn from cultivation be- 
cause of severe erosion and strong slopes now has fair 
to good stands of loblolly and shortleaf pines. Forest 
is probably best for the shallow, stony, severely eroded 
acreage. 


Madison-Appling-Louisa Association 


This association occupies a small area on gently slop- 
ing to steep relief in the southeastern corner of the 
county. The parent material is granite gneiss that 
contains much mica. The shallow to moderately deep 
well-drained soils of the association have a sandy loam 
surface soil and a micaceous clay loam subsoil. There 
are stony areas on the moderately steep and steep 
slopes and gravelly areas on all slopes. This associa- 
tion is similar to the Madison-Louisa association but 
is more gently sloping. 

The association covers about 5 percent of the county. 
This acreage is divided as follows: 


Percentage of 
total acreage 


Soil: 
Madison and Appling-_---___ 60 
TGuisa) =. a ee, | BO! 
Be eS recat ee ee at 10 


Other 


The Madison and Louisa soils occur on deep, well- 
drained, gently sloping to sloping uplands. The stony 
and shallow Louisa soils are on the steeper slopes. 
Listed as “other” in the foregoing tabulation are soils 
on first bottoms along the Chattahoochee River, the 
Congaree, Buncombe, and Chewacla soils; and soils on 
high terraces, the Altavista, Hiwassee, and Wickham. 

About 40 percent of the acreage in this association 
is in land capability classes II and III. Some 35 per- 
cent ig occupied by capability classes IV and VI, and 
25 percent is in class VII. 

Of the total acreage in the association, about half 
has been cleared, and the other half is used as wood- 


land. The cleared acreage is used as follows: 


Percentage of 
cleared acreage 


Use: 
CROOIINO 2 ne cece dense eeeaeesocaee 60 
PE SUVS, ie ma od a ek ll 30 
VO 1906. eee es eee ed ee 10 


The woodland is in land capability classes VI and 
VII. Most of the cultivated soil is in land capability 
classes II and III and, to a minor extent, in class IV. 
Most areas of the pasture and idle land are in capability 
classes III, IV, and VI. 

Cotton, corn, and some small grain are the major 
crops grown. The gently sloping, less eroded acreage 
is well suited to these crops. Areas that have a greater 
degree of slope and erosion are more suited to grasses 
and legumes grown for pasture and hay. Kudzu and 
sericea lespedeza will grow where slope and erosion 
are extreme, but these areas are probably best suited 
to trees, especially loblolly and slash pines. 


Use, Management, and Productivity of Soils 


This section has three parts. The first explains the 
system of land-capability grouping used by the Soil 
Conservation Service. The second places all the soils 
of the county in capability units and suggests manage- 
ment for the soils in each unit. In the third part, 
estimated yields of principal crops are given for each 
soil under two levels of management. 


Capability Groups 


Capability grouping is a system of classification used 
to show the suitability of soils for crops, grazing, for- 
estry, and wildlife. It is a practical grouping based 
on the needs and limitations of the soils, the risk of 
damage to them, and their response to management. 
There are three levels above the soil mapping unit. 
ae are the capability unit, the subclass, and the 
class. 

Unit.—The capability unit, which also can be called 
a management group of soils, is the lowest level of the 
capability grouping. <A capability unit is made up of 
soils that are similar in the management they need, in 
the risk of damage, and in general suitability for use. 
In Chambers County, the soils have been placed in 15 
capability units. 

Subclass.—The next broader grouping, the subclass, 
is used to indicate the dominant kind of limitation. 
The letter symbol “e” indicates that the main limiting 
factor is risk of erosion; “w’ means that there is excess 
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water or poor drainage; “s means that the soils are 

shallow, droughty, or low in fertility; and “c” means 

that climate is so cold or dry it limits use of the soils. 

In this county only the “e” and “w” subclasses are used. 
Class.——The broadest grouping, the land class, is 

identified by Roman numerals. All the soils in one 

class have limitations and management problems of 
about the same degree, but of different kinds as shown 

by the subclass. All of the land classes except class I 

may have one or more subclasses. 

Eight broad classes are provided in the national 
capability classification, although not all these classes 
are in Chambers County. 

Class I soils are those that have the widest range 
of use and the least risk of damage. They are level, 
or nearly level, productive, well drained, and easy to 
work. They can be cultivated with almost no risk of 
erosion and will remain productive if managed with 
normal care. 

Class II soils can be cultivated regularly but do not 
have quite so wide a range of suitability as class I 
soils. Some class II soils are gently sloping; conse- 
quently, they need moderate care to prevent erosion. 
Other soils in class II may be slightly droughty, or 
slightly wet, or somewhat limited in depth. 

Class III soils can be cropped regularly but have a 
narrower range of use than those in class II. They 
need even more careful management. 

In class IV are soils that should be cultivated only 
occasionally or only under very careful management. 

In classes V, VI, and VII are soils that normally 
should not be cultivated for annual or short-lived crops, 
but they can be used for pasture or range, for woodland, 
or for wildlife. 

Class V soils (none in Chambers County) are nearly 
level and gently sloping but are droughty, wet, low in 
fertility, or otherwise not suitable for cultivation. 

Class VI soils are not suitable for crops because they 
are steep or droughty or otherwise limited, but they 
give fair yields of forage or forest products. Some 
soils in class VI can, without damage, be cultivated 
enough so that fruit trees or forest trees can be set out 
or pasture crops seeded. 

Class VII soils provide only poor to fair yields of 
forage and have characteristics that limit them severely 
for this use. Fair to good yields of forest products 
may be obtained. 

Class VIII soils have practically no agricultural use. 
Some of them have value as watersheds, as wildlife 
habitats, or for scenery. 

The capability classes, subclasses, and units that 
occur in Chambers County are given in the following 
list. The capability units are numbered according to 
the system used in the State of Alabama. Since all the 
units in the State are not represented in Chambers 
County, the unit numbers are not consecutive. 

Class I.—Moderately deep to deep, nearly level, produc- 
tive soils suitable for tilled crops and other uses; 
few or no permanent limitations. 

Unit I-1: Nearly level, well-drained soils on 
colluvial and local alluvial deposits. 

Class II.—Soils that can be cultivated with only mod- 
erate risk of erosion or that have other moderate 
limitations if used for crops. 

Subclass Ile: Gently sloping soils that will erode 
if tilled and not protected. 
Unit IIe-1: Gently sloping, red or brown, 


well-drained soils of the uplands and stream 
terraces. 

Unit Ile-2: Gently sloping, yellowish-red or 
yellowish-brown soils. 

Subclass IIw: Soils moderately limited by excess 
water. 

Unit IIw-2: Nearly level, moderately well 
drained or well drained soils of the flood 
plains. 

Class TII.—Soils that can be cultivated in a regular 
cropping system with moderately severe risk of 
erosion or that have other moderately severe limita- 
tions for cultivation. 

Subclass IIJe: Sloping or eroded soils. . 

Unit TWIe-1: Sloping, well-drained, red or 
brown soils of the uplands and stream 
terraces. 

Unit ITe-2: Sloping, yellowish-red or 
yellowish-brown soils of the uplands. 

Unit TlIe-8: Gently sloping or sloping soils 
that have a slowly permeable subsoil. 

Unit IlTe-12: Gently sloping and sloping, 
severely eroded, red or brown soils of the 
uplands. 

Class IV.—Soils severely limited if used for crops that 
require tillage; suitable for pasture or trees. 

Subclass [IVe: Soils severely limited by risk of 
erosion if not protected. ° 


Unit IVe-1: Strongly sloping soils. 

Unit IVe-2: Sloping soils that have a com- 
pact clay subsoil or are shallow over bed- 
rock. 

Unit [Ve-5: Sloping or strongly sloping 
stony soils. 

Unit IVe-10: Sloping, severely eroded soils. 


Subclass IVw: Soils severely limited for use as 
cropland because of excess water. 
Unit IVw-1: Poorly drained soils of flood 
plains and stream terraces. 
Class VI.—Soils too steep or stony for crops; suitable 
for pasture or trees with moderate limitations. 


Subclass VIe: Soils that will erode rapidly if not 
protected. 
Unit VIe—-2: Moderately steep or very 


severely eroded soils. 
Class VII.—Soils severely limited for pasture; not 
suitable for cultivation. 
Subclass VIIe: Soils that will erode rapidly if 
not protected; not well suited to pasture. 


Unit VIIe-1: Very severely eroded or gul- 
lied soils. 
Unit Vile-2: Rough, stony, strongly sloping 


or steep soils. 
Class VIII.—Soils not suitable for crops, grazing, or 
woodland. 
Unit VITIs—1: Rock land. 


Management by Capability Units 


In this subsection the soils of Chambers County are 
placed in capability units, and management is suggested __ 
for each unit. The suggestions are based on practices 
given in land capability guide sheets used by the Soil 
Conservation Service in Chambers County and on 
practices recommended in the Handbook of Alabama 
Agriculture (2)! and on recommendations of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station. The table accompanying the 


"1 Jtalic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 53. 
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description of each capability unit gives the depth, sub- 
soil permeability, drainage, available moisture-holding 
capacity, and inherent fertility of each soil in the unit. 
Except for the column on soil depth, all the columns 
in the tables are self-explanatory or are defined in the 
section, Soil Survey Methods. The column on depth 
refers to depth of the soil to bedrock, gravel, sand, 
clay, or other material that is notably different from the 
soil and that prevents or seriously retards growth of 
roots. 

Specific kinds and amounts of fertilizer and amounts 
of lime are not suggested for the capability units. 
Soils should be tested to determine the amounts of 
lime and fertilizer needed. Local agricultural techni- 
cians, including those serving the Piedmont Soil Con- 
vation District, will be able to advise on the method of 
taking soil samples, shipment of the samples for 
analysis, and amounts of lime and fertilizer to apply for 
the soil tested and the crop to be grown. Generally, 
all the soils that have been used a number of years for 
crops and pasture will need complete fertilizer treat- 
ments. 

In the capability units, the major emphasis is on 
management for production of cultivated crops, though 
it is realized that the individual operator may prefer 
to use the soils for pasture or forest. If pasture or 
forest is the choice, there are some general suggestions 
that will apply to all the soils. 

Pastures on the soils of any of the capability units 
will normally need mowing to control weeds and brush. 
Pastures should not be overgrazed; a good cover of 
vegetation ought to be maintained at all times. 

Any of the soils used for forest will need fire protec- 
tion. Selective cutting should be practiced so that 
yields of highest quality and quantity can be harvested. 
Capability unit I-1 

This unit (table 1) consists of soils on colluvium and 
local alluvium in depressions at the heads of draws and 
at the bases of slopes. They are well-drained, moder- 
ately deep to deep soils on nearly level to gently sloping 
relief. The subsoils are permeable to roots and mois- 
ture. The limited acreage is made up of scattered 
plots 1 to 3 acresin size. The soils are acid to strongly 
acid and moderately to highly fertile. 


Crops and practices.—These soils are suitable for 
all local row and forage crops and produce good yields. 
They also are suited to commercial forest, especially 
loblolly pine. Since they occur in small tracts, their 
management is generally the same as that of the sur- 
rounding acreage, although a few areas are fenced 
and planted to vegetables. The soils respond well to 
fertilizer and lime, but cover crops are needed to main- 


tain their supply of organic matter. Terraces and 
ditches are needed on slopes above these soils to carry 
away water. Waterways crossing the soils of this 
group should be sodded. 
Capability unit Ile-1 

This unit (table 2) is made up of gently sloping, 
red or brown, well-drained soils of uplands that are 
shallow to deep. They have a moderate capacity to 
hold water that plants can use. Tilth is good and 
fertility is generally high. The soils are medium to 
strongly acid. The hazard of erosion is slight to 
moderate. 


Crops and practices.—These soils are suitable for 
all local crops and produce good yields when fertilized. 
Grasses and legumes grown for pasture and hay do 
well if limed. Loblolly pine grows rapidly. Close- 
growing crops should cover the ground at least half 
of the time to help maintain organic matter and to 
prevent erosion. A suitable rotation is a row crop 
followed by a small grain and then annual lespedeza. 
A complete water-disposal system is needed that pro- 
vides vegetated waterways in natural draws, terraces, 
and contour plowing, planting, and cultivation. 


Capability unit ITe-2 

This unit (table 3) consists of gently sloping, 
yellowish-red and yellowish-brown soils on the uplands 
and stream terraces. They are shallow to deep and 
moderately well drained to well drained. They are 
friable and sandy, moderate to low in fertility, and 
strongly acid. In this unit is Buncombe loamy sand, 
which occurs on small acreages and is sandier than the 
other soils of the unit. Erosion is not a hazard, but 
this soil is subject to occasional overflow. Workability 
is good where gravel does not interfere. The hazard 
a ae is somewhat less than for the soils in unit 

el. 

Crops and practices.—These soils are suitable for 
all local crops, including pasture and hay. Loblolly 
pine grows rapidly. The soils should be fertilized for 
good productivity, and lime is needed for legumes. A 
close-growing crop should cover the land at least half 
the time to maintain organic matter and fertility and 
to prevent erosion. A good rotation is a row crop 
followed by a small grain and annual lespedeza, Ero- 
sion should be controlled by vegetated waterways in 
natural draws, terraces, and contour plowing, planting, 
and cultivation. 

On the Buncombe loamy sand, erosion is not a prob- 
lem. Because of the rapid leaching of this soil by 
rainfall, small applications of fertilizer should be added 
frequently instead of using one heavy application. 


TaB_zE 1.—Soils of capability unit I-1 and some of their characteristics 


eH Subsoil permeability 
Soil ol . _ Available Inherent 
ot Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part 
Percent Inches 
Seneca sandy loam... -_. 0-6 | 21-36 | Moderately rapid__| Moderately rapid__; Well drained_--_| Moderate-....--.. Moderate. 
Starr soils.__.-_....---.- 0-6 | 24-42 | Moderately rapid._| Moderately rapid._| Well drained._._| Moderate......__- High. 
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Tas 2.—Sozils of capability unit I[e-1 and some of their characteristics 


ai Subsoil permeability pone rene 
: oi ‘ able nheren‘ 
Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part 
Percent Inches . . 
Cecil sandy loam, eroded | 2-6 | 17-89 | Moderately rapid..| Moderate_-.--.-- Well drained___.| Moderate__..-__.- High. 
gently sloping phase. 
Cecil gravelly sandy loam, | 2-6 | 17-39 | Moderately rapid._| Moderate__._.--- Well drained..._} Moderate._..._-_- High. 
ly gently sloping 
phase. 
Davidson loam and clay | 2-6 | 30-52 | Moderately rapid..| Moderately slow...) Well drained....| Moderate_---.---- High. 
loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase. 
Lloyd sandy loam, eroded | 2-6 | 18-36 | Moderately rapid__| Moderate____.-._ Well drained____| Moderate.....-..- High. 
gently sloping phase. . . 
Lloyd gravelly sandyloam, | 2-6 | 24-46 | Moderately rapid__| Moderate.---.--- Well drained_..-| Moderate...---... High. 
pode gently sloping 
phase. . 
Madison gravelly fine | 2-6 | 26-50 | Moderately rapid__| Moderate.._..--- Well drained_.__| Moderate........- High. 
sandy loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase. 
TaBe 3.—Soils of capability unit ITe-2 and some of their characteristics 
x Subsoil permeability pont a, 
: oi A vailable nherent 
Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part 
Percent Inches 
Altavista fine sandy loam, | 2-6 | 31-66 | Moderate._.-...-- Moderately slow_..| Moderately well | Moderate ___--_-- Moderate. 
Pescned slopin; Pee drained. 
Appling — san loam, | 2-6 | 17-56 | Moderate.._.----- plOWsceensenceae Well drained____}| Moderate...-._--- Moderate. 
gently slopin: F hers 
Agoling gravelly sandy | 2-6 | 17-56 | Moderate_.....--- BOW cnn codwcwece Well drained_.__| Moderate...---.-- Moderate. 
loam, gently sloping 
phase. 
Durham sandy loam, | 2-6 | 30-50 Moderately well | Moderate..-..---- Moderate. 
gently sloping phase. drained. 
Buncombe loamy sand_..-; 0-6 | 36-84 Well to exces- | Low._-.--------- Moderate to low. 
sively drained. 
Tas Le 4.—Soils of capability unit IIw-2 and some of their characteristics 
Soi Subsoil permeability ey cn 
P ‘oi : vailable nherent 
Soil Blope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part 
Percent Inches 
Congaree jee Ea ees 0-2 | 36-60 | Rapid__..-_-----.- Rapid____.------- Well drained.._.| Moderate__.-.---- High. 
Chewacla loam._..-.-.--- 02 | 36-60 Moerate ree Moderate... ees well | Moderate__.....__ High. 
raine 
Chewacla sandy loam____- 0-2 | 36-60 | Moderate_._-.__-- Moderate_..--.-.- bere yy well | Moderate_....__.. High. 
rain 


Capability unit Ilw-2 


This unit (table 4) consists of nearly level, mod- 
erately well drained or well drained soils of the fiood 
They are developing from alluvium along the 
larger streams and are flooded occasionally. The soils 
are deep, fertile, and strongly acid. Because the 
Chewacla soils have impaired internal drainage, they 
are less suitable for crops than the Congaree soil. 


plains. 


468633—59——-2 


Crops and practices.—These soils are suitable for 


corn, sorghum, lespedeza, and vegetables. 
are well suited to fescue, dallisgrass, orchardgrass, 
whiteclover, lespedeza, and other grasses and legumes 
suitable for pasture. Most of the forested acreage is 
in water oak, gum, elm, hackberry, alder, and other 
water-tolerant growth. There are a few scattered 
pines in some areas. 


They also 
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Although the soils are fertile, fertilizer is required 
for high yields. Lime is especially needed for legumes. 
Cover crops should be rotated with row crops to main- 
tain organic matter. A good rotation is corn followed 
by Caley-peas. The peas should be allowed to reseed 
at least once every 2 years, and when they reseed, can 
be followed by grain sorghum. Since these soils are 
flooded frequently during the winter, the winter crops 
should have a high moisture tolerance. 

Since spring rains often delay early planting, late- 
maturing crops are suggested. These soils should not 
be worked when too wet. Most places need a good 
drainage system that has diversion terraces to inter- 
cept water from the uplands and ditches to remove 
standing water. Hedgerows and similar obstructions 
should be removed to permit drainage without scouring. 

In places the Chewacla soils are wet because of 
seepage from the stream channels. The channels need 
to be straightened and cleared of logs and debris to 
allow self-deepening of the channels. 

Irrigation is practical on the soils of this group, 
since water is close and soil tilth and infiltration are 
favorable. Pastures respond readily to irrigation. 


Capability unit HIe-1 


This unit (table 5) consists of sloping, well- 
drained, red or brown soils of the uplands and stream 
terraces. They are shallow to deep sandy loam to 
loam soils that are permeable to roots and moisture 
and have a moderate capacity to hold water that plants 
canuse. Fertility is moderate to high, and workability 
is good where gravel is not excessive. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate to severe. 


Crops and practices.—These soils are suitable for all 
local crops, pasture, and hay. Loblolly pine grows 
rapidly. If a row crop is to be planted, it should be 
rotated with a close-growing crop. This may be a 
3-year rotation that keeps a cover crop on the ground 
two-thirds of the time, or a long-term rotation based 
on perennial grasses and legumes (fig. 3). Good 
examples are as follows: (1) First year, row crop; 
second year, small grain and lespedeza; third year, 
volunteer lespedeza; or (2) first 4 years, sericea lespe- 
deza or other perennial; fifth year, row crop followed 
by a winter legume; and sixth year, row crop. 

Although most of these soils have high fertility, fer- 
tilizer is needed on all crops. Most of the soils need 
lime, especially if lezumes are grown. The soils are 
easy to work. A water-disposal system that provides 
vegetated waterways, terraces, and contour cultivation 
is needed. 


Capability unit IITe-2 


This unit (table 6) consists of yellowish-red and 
yellowish-brown, sloping upland soils that are shallow 
to deep and well drained to moderately well drained. 
They are friable and sandy throughout the profile, 
moderately fertile, and strongly acid. These soils are 
easy to cultivate where gravel is not excessive. The 
hazard of sheet erosion is less than for the soils in 
unit IiJe—1. 

Crops and practices —These soils are suitable for all 
local crops, pasture, and hay. They are also suited to 
bahiagrass, which is not commonly grown at present, 
and coastal bermudagrass. Loblolly pine grows 
rapidly. 


TaBLE 5.—Soils of capability unit I1Ie-1 and some of their characteristics 


Boil Subsoil permeability sisi ia 

. 01 : vailable nherent 

Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 

Upper part Lower part 
Percent Inches 

Cecil sandy loam, eroded | 6-10 | 17-39 | Moderately rapid_.| Moderate.___-___- Well drained __.__ High. 
sloping phase. 1 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, | 6-10 | 17-89 | Moderately rapid_.| Moderate. _ .| Well drained... | High. 
eroded sloping phase. 

Davidson loam, eroded } 6-15 | 30-52 | Moderately rapid__| Moderate.._...-.- Well drained. ___ High. 
sloping and strongly 
sloping phases. 

Hiwassee fine sandy loam, | 6-10 | 24-60 | Moderate__..._--- Moderately rapid__| Well drained____| Moderate.._..____ High. 
eroded sloping phase. 

Hove oe loam, eroded | 6-10 | 2446 | Moderately rapid_-| Moderate.___-____ Well drained__..| Moderate__...---- High. 
sloping phase. 

ae oes sandy loam, | 6-10 | 24-46 | Moderately rapid_-| Moderate___-_---_- Well drained__..}| Moderate___._--_- High. 

loping phase. 

Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, | 6-10 | 24-46 | Moderately rapid_.| Moderate-._.---_- Well drained__..| Moderate_____-__- High. 
eroded sloping phase. 

Lloyd clay loam, severely | 2-6 18-36 | Moderate_-_.--.-- Moderate__------- Well drained____| Moderate_.-..___- High. 
eroded gently sloping 
phase. 

Madison gravelly fine | 6-10 | 26-50 | Moderate___._____ Moderate____-____ Well drained____| Moderate_.-.-__-- High. 
sandy loam, eroded i 
sloping phase. ’ 

Madison soils, sloping | 6-10 | 16-32 | Moderate_._.___-- Moderate-_.-_-.-- | Well drained__._| Moderate_____---- High. 
graphitic phases. ; | 

Wickham fine sandy loam, | 6-10 | 24-60 | Moderate______..- Moderately slow_..) Well drained____| Moderate___.____- Moderate. 
eroded sloping phase. : 
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Figure 3.—Sericea lespedeza on Lloyd sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 


TABLE 6.—Soils of capability unit I[Le-2 and some of their characteristics 


a4 Subsoil permeability ieee i 

: oi . vailable nherent 

Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 

Upper part, Lower part 
Percent Inches 

Appling sandy loam, | 6-10 | 17-56 | Moderate___..--_- Slow. ------------ Well drained_.__| Moderate_____.-_- Moderate. 
sloping phase. 

Appling gravelly sandy 6-10 | 17-56 | Moderate______.__ Slow.___.-------- Well drained_-..| Moderate.___-___- Moderate. 
loam, sloping phase. 

Appling gravelly sandy | 2-6 | 15-38 | Moderate._-_..._- DlOWigaseeedse et Well drained_...| Moderate. ..--.-.- Moderate. 
clay loam, severely 
eroded gently sloping 
phase. 

Durham sandy loam, slop- | 6-10 | 80-50 ; Moderate ________ Slow... Moderately well | Moderate_______ _- Moderate. 
ing phase. drained. 


Fertilizer is required for good productivity, and lime 
is needed for legumes. Rotations should include close- 
growing crops at least two-thirds of the time to main- 
tain organic matter and to prevent erosion. <A 3-year 
rotation or a long-term rotation based on perennial 
grasses or lerumes can be used. Good rotations are 
(1) first year, row crop; second year, oats and lespe- 
deza; third year, volunteer lespedeza, or (2) first 4 
years, sericea lespedeza; fifth year, row crop followed 
by a winter cover crop; and sixth year, row crop. 

These soils need a complete water-disposal system 
that includes vegetated waterways, terraces, and 
contour cultivation. 


Capability unit I]le-3 

This unit (table 7) consists of gently sloping or 
sloping soils that have slowly permeable subsoil. They 
are shallow to moderately deep and moderately well 
drained to imperfectly drained. Surface drainage 
ranges from slow to rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate to severe. The subsoil is heavy or compact 
and slowly permeable. The sandy loam surface soil 
is easy to work, although stones may interfere with 
machinery in some areas. Since these soils are wet 
by nature, they dry out slowly. They have moderate 
capacity to hold water that plants can use. 
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Tas ie 7.—Soils of capability unit IITe-3 and some of their characteristics 


a Subsoil permeability reer eateceat 
. 0 . vailable eren 
Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part 
Percent Inches 
Colfax sandy loam, gently | 2-6 | 24-50 | Moderate..--.-.-- Moderately slow_...| Imperfectly Moderate_......-. Low. 
sloping phase. drained. 
Colfax sandy loam, gently | 2-6 | 36-60 | Moderate__._.---- Moderately slow.._| Imperfectly Moderate....----- Low. 
alpine thick surface drained. 
phase. 
Colfax sandy loam, sloping | 6-10 | 36-60 | Moderate_._---.-- Moderately slow..-; Imperfectly Moderate----.---- Low. 
thick surface phase. drained. 
Helena sandy loam, eroded} 6-10 | 22-35 | Slow__..--------- Slowswesecotewsse Moderately well | Low_..---------- Low. 
sloping phase. drained. 
Tredell soils, eroded slop- | 6-10 | 16-29 | Slow._...-------- Slow..---.---.--- Imperfectly LOW s2ectecenunse Low. 
ing phases. drained. 


Crops and practices—These soils are probably best 
suited to fescue, dallisgrass, johnsongrass, orchard- 
grass, bermudagrass, whiteclover, lespedeza, and sim- 
ilar plants grown for pasture and hay. Although they 
are not suitable for row crops, cotton and corn are 
often planted. Trees for timber, especially pine, make 
fair growth. 

Row crops and pasture need fertilizer, and legumes 
need lime. A rotation that provides thick-growing 
cover two-thirds of the time is suggested for the culti- 
vated areas. A suitable rotation is as follows: First 
and second years, ryegrass and crimson clover; third 
year, row crop followed by ryegrass and crimson 
clover. Caley-peas is a legume that provides good 
cover; it can be used instead of crimson clover. 

Since these are imperfectly drained soils, spring 
rains may delay cultivation. A complete water- 
disposal system that includes vegetated waterways, 
terraces, and contour cultivation is needed. 


Capability unit [Ie-12 


This unit (table 8) consists of gently sloping and 
sloping, severely eroded, red or brown soils of the up- 
lands. They are shallow to deep, well drained, and 
moderately permeable to roots and moisture; their 


capacity to hold water for plants is sufficient to produce 
most crops. The sandy clay to clay loam surface soil 
has poor tilth; little water infiltrates because most of 
the rainfall is lost in runoff. The hazard of erosion is 
severe. 

Crops and practices —Because of the severe hazard 
of erosion, these soils are less suitable for cultivation 
than those in unit IIIe-1. Nevertheless, the same kind 
of row crops and pasture plants can be grown. 
Loblolly pine grows rapidly. 

A good rotation provides for a close-growing crop 
two-thirds of the time, or a long-term rotation based 
on perennial grasses can be used. Fertilizer is required 
for row crops and pasture, and lime is needed for 
legumes. 

These soils are difficult to work. If they are culti- 
vated when too wet, clods form that are hard to break 
when they dry. The seedbed often becomes crusted 
after a rain, and it is difficult to get a good stand 
because many seedlings cannot push through the crust. 
Tilth and workability can be improved by use of stable 
manure and green manure and by turning under crop 
residue. A water-disposal system that includes vege- 
meet aerney terraces, and contour cultivation is 
needed. 


TABLE 8.—Soils of capability unit IITe-12 and some of their characteristics 


soit Subsoil permeability Avedlabl ef 
» 01 1 . vailable nherent 
Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part 
Percent Inches 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, | 2-6 | 12-31 | Moderate____-_.__ Moderate. ...-_._- Well drained_.._| Moderate.._...... High. 
severely eroded gently 
sloping phase. 
Davidson clay loam, sev- | 6-10 | 30-52 | Moderate________- Moderate___..--- _| Well drained....| Moderate_..._--_-. High, 
erely eroded sloping 
phase. 
Lloyd gravelly clay loam, | 2-6 | 18-36 | Moderate......--. Moderate.._-.---- Well drained.._-| Moderate._....-.. High. 
severely eroded gently 
sloping phase. 
Madison clay loam, sev- | 2-6 | 24-45 | Moderate.___..__- Moderate__.....--| Well drained_._.| Moderate._-.....- Moderate. 
erely eroded gently 
sloping phase. 
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TaBLE 9.—Soils of capability unit IVe-1 and some of their characteristtes 


é Subsoil permeability Sani ig 

- il . vailable nherent 

Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 

Upper part, Lower part 
Percent Inches 

Appling gravelly sandy | 10-15 | 15-40 | Moderate_.._.__.- Slow___.-.--..-_- Well drained____| Moderate._...__.- Moderate. 
loam, strongly sloping 
phase. 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, | 10-15 | 15-31 | Moderately rapid_.| Moderate_.._..__- Well drained_.__| Moderate_._... ._- High. 
eroded strongly sloping 

hase. 

Hiwassee fine sandy loam, | 10-15 | 24-54 | Moderate_.__-_.-- Moderately rapid.) Well drained__._| Moderate._..._..- High. 
eroded strongly sloping 
phase. : 

Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, | 10-15 | 24-46 | Moderately rapid_.| Moderate__.__-.-. Well drained__-__| Moderate__...__ ~~ High. 
strongly sloping phase. . 

Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, | 10-15 | 15-80 | Moderately rapid_.; Moderate_....___.| Well drained__..| Moderate._...__-- High. 
eroded strongly sloping 
phase. 

Madison gravelly fine | 10-15 | 26-42 | Moderately rapid_.| Moderate_-__._---- Well drained.___} Moderate_._.-_.-- Moderate. 
sandy loam, eroded 
strongly sloping phase. 

Madison soils, eroded | 10-15 | 15-28 | Moderate__.___._. Moderate. -...____ Well drained____| Moderate__._____~ Moderate. 
strongly sloping graph- 
itic phases. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, | 10-15 | 24-56 | Moderate___..--.- Moderately slow_.-| Well drained_._.| Moderate......._- Moderate. 
eroded strongly sloping } 
phase. | 


Capability unit IVe-1 

This unit (table 9) consists of strongly sloping, well- 
drained sandy loam to loam soils that are shallow to 
deep to bedrock. Water enters the surface soil readily, 
but the capacity to hold water that plants can use 
is moderate. Sheet and gully erosion are a hazard 
because of the strong slopes. The fertility of these 
soils is moderate to high; they are medium acid to 
strongly acid. Stones in some areas interfere with 
the use of machinery. 


Crops and practices.—These soils are best suited to 
kudzu, sericea lespedeza, and similar crops grown for 
hay and pasture. The soils are erodible and ought to 


be kept under close-growing crops three-fourths of the 
time. 
or 4 years, followed by 1 year of a row crop. 


A practical rotation is sericea lespedeza for 3 
In this 


Figure 4.—Corn-lespedeza rotation in contour strips. This rota- 
tion is good when perennial lespedeza begins to thin out after a 
few years. 


rotation, a row crop is planted at about the time the 
stand of sericea lespedeza thins out (fig. 4), and the 
cultivation necessary for the row crop leaves the soils 
in good condition for sowing lespedeza again. 

Cotton, corn, some vegetables, and fruit trees are 
suited to these soils. Loblolly pine and farm forest 
are also suitable. Fertilizer is required for best 
production, and lime is needed for legumes. 

If this soil is needed for row crops more often than 
once in 4 years, terraces should not be used because 
the slopes are too strong. More practical is the use of 
contour stripcropping that has alternate strips of row 
crops and sod crops. 


Capability unit [Ve-2 


This unit (table 10) consists of sloping soils that 
have a compact or plastic clay subsoil or are shallow 
over bedrock. They are moderately well drained to 
well drained, and their capacity to hold water that 
plants can use is very low to moderate. Sheet and gully 
erosion are active. Stones and rock outcrops occur in 
many places. 


Crops and practices —These soils are best suited to 
sericea lespedeza, johnsongrass, bermudagrass, fescue, 
and similar plants grown for hay and pasture. A cover 
crop should be grown at Jeast three-fourths of the time 
if the soils are used for row crops, for which they 
are poorly suited. A good rotation is as follows: 
Sericea lespedeza, which is turned under after 3 or 
4 years, then 1 year of a row crop, and then perennial 
vegetation again. Some of the woodland is of low com- 
mercial value, but loblolly pine does well. Release 
cutting, or removal of large overtopping trees, is 
suggested where young pine stands are present. 

Since these soils are moderate to low in fertility, 
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Taste 10.—Sotls of capability unit [Ve-2 and some. of their characteristics 


a4 Subsoil permeability 
i Soi - sa . Available | Inherent 
Soil Slope depth Drainage moisttire capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part? 
Percent Inches 

Mecklenburg clay loam, | 6-10 | 24-88 | Slow_.__-_------- Slow_.----------- Moderately well | Moderate_.__._..- Moderate. 

severely eroded sloping drained. 

phase. 7 . I 
Shallow land, sloping. -___. 6-10 | 5-12 | Moderate to slow..! ..--------------- Well drained.___| Very low. ___._--- _ Low. 

! | 


1 Dashed lines indicate rock. 


fertilizer is needed, and lime is required for legumes. 
These heavy-textured soils are extremely difficult to 
work. If the soils are cultivated when too wet, clods 
form that are hard to break when they dry. Cultiva- 
tion must be delayed longer after the spring rains 
than on the soils of capability unit IVe-1. In some 
places, stones hamper the use of mowers and other 
machinery. 

If these soils are used for row crops, a complete 
water-disposal system is needed. Vegetated water- 
ways should be established in natural draws. The 
waterways can be vegetated by the thick-growing crop 
used in the rotation. The thick-growing crop is left 
in the waterways when the soils are plowed for the 
row crops. Terraces are needed where practical, and 
all cultivation should be done on the contour. 


Capability unit IVe-5 


This unit (table 11) consists of sloping or strongly 
sloping stony soils that are shallow to moderately deep 
to bedrock. The stones interfere considerably with 
cultivation and may make it impractical. The soils are 
well drained but subject to sheet and gully erosion. 
They have a very low to moderate capacity to hold 
water that plants can use. The soils are low to 
moderate in fertility and strongly acid. 


Crops and practices——These stony, shallow, and 
rough soils are not suitable for cultivation, although 
some of the smoother areas with less stones can be 
used for row crops. The soils are suited to kudzu and 
sericea lespedeza grown for pasture, but probably their 
best use is for trees, especially loblolly pine. 

If used for row crops, these soils should be planted 
to a thick-growing crop at least three-fourths of the 


time to prevent erosion and to maintain organic matter. 
Row crops should be planted in contour strips. A good 
cropping system is to put the soils in kudzu for 3 or 
4 years; then the strips of kudzu are plowed out and 
planted to corn (fig. 5). After the last cultivation of 
the corn, the kudzu is allowed to grow over the 
cultivated strips. 

Vegetated waterways should be established in natural 
draws by allowing the thick-growing crop to remain. 
Stones ought to be removed if mowers are to be used. 
Sericea lespedeza and kudzu are suitable crops, and 
the kudzu can be grazed without removing the stones. 
ae is needed on pasture and row crops for high 
yields. 


Capability unit I1Ve-10 


This unit (table 12) consists of sloping, severely 
eroded soils of sandy clay loam to clay loam texture 
that are shallow to deep, well drained, and permeable 
to roots and water. They have a low to moderate 
capacity to hold water that plants can use. The tilth 
is poor, and little water infiltrates because of the rapid 
surface runoff. Most of the acreage is severely eroded 
and difficult to work. 


Crops and practices——Organic matter should be 
increased to improve the tilth and workability in these 
soils. If the soils are cultivated when too wet, clods 
form that are hard to break when they dry. The 
seedbed tends to become encrusted after rains. The 
crust makes it difficult to establish a good stand. These 
soils need a complete water-disposal system that 
includes vegetated waterways, terraces, and contour 
cultivation. 


TABLE 11.—Soils of capability unit [Ve-5 and some of their characteristics 


de Subsoil permeability iG 
. oi . Available Inherent 
Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part! 
: 
Percent Inches 
Appling stony sandy loam, | 6-10 | 12-20 | Moderate__..-__-_| ----.------------ Well drained_.__| Low..-----_----- Low. 
sloping phase. I 
Lloyd stony sandy loam,-| 10-15 | 14-28 | Moderate.__.____- Moderate___------ Well drained..._-| Moderate._-____.. Moderate. 
strongly sloping phase. 
Louisburg stony sandy | 6-10 | 4-12 | Very rapid__.-.___| -_-..-------.---- Well drained.___| Very low. _.--..-. Low. 
loam, sloping phase: 


1 Dashed lines indicate rock. 
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TaBip 12.—Sorls of capability unit IVe-10 and some of their characteristics 
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a Subsoil permeability PF fs 

. Ol . Available Inherent 

Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 

Upper part Lower part 
Percent Inches 

Appling gravelly sandy | 6-10 | 15-38 | Moderate_.____--- Slow__----------- Well drained__..| Low to moderate__| Moderate. 
clay loam, severely erod- 
ed sloping phase. 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, | 6-10 | 12-31 | Moderately rapid_.| Moderate.._-.___- Well drained_...; Low to moderate__| Moderate. 
severely eroded sloping 
phase. 

Lloyd clay loam, severely | 6-10 | 18-86 | Moderately rapid._| Moderately slow_._| Well drained_.._| Low to moderate..| Moderate. 
eroded sloping phase. 

Lloyd gravelly elay loam, | 6-10 | 18-36 | Moderately rapid__| Moderately slow___| Well drained____| Low to moderate__! Moderate. 
severely eroded sloping 
phase. 

Lloyd gravelly clay loam, | 10-15 | 18-36 | Moderately rapid__| Moderately slow___| Well drained____| Low to moderate..; Moderate. 
severely eroded strongly ° 
sloping phase. 

Madison gravelly clay 6-10 | 24-45 | Moderate_____._- Moderate_...._.__| Well drained____]| Low to moderate... Moderate. 
loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase. 


Figure 5—Kudzu-corn rotation on an Appling soil. 


Capability unit I[Vw-1 


This unit (table 13) consists of poorly drained, deep 
to moderately deep soils of the flood plains and stream 
terraces. There are two soils in the unit: Worsham 
sandy loam, which has a sandy or silty surface soil 


and a slowly permeable sticky clay subsoil; and Sandy 


alluvial land, poorly to somewhat poorly drained, which 
has a high water table. These soils are wet much of 


the time and are occasionally flooded. Although they 
are not generally erodible, scouring occurs during 
flooding, and new soil material also is deposited. The 
soils are nearly level to depressional, strongly acid, and 
low in fertility. 

Crops and practices.—These soils are not suitable 
for row crops. They are best suited to dallisgrass, 
whiteclover, and fescue grown for pasture. They can 
be used for trees, especially hardwoods. The soils pro- 
vide habitats for beaver, muskrat, mink, and squirrel. 
Some farm ponds furnish water for livestock and 
irrigation and provide fishing. 

Pastures require fertilizer and lime for high yields, 
and mowing is necessary to control weeds, alders, 
and other undesirable growth. A drainage system is 
needed to remove surface water. Little subsurface 
drainage is possible because of the high water table 
or unfavorable soil conditions. Channels should be 
straightened or deepened in places, and stream obstruc- 
tions should be removed to decrease scouring and 
flooding. 


Capability unit VIe-2 


This unit (table 14) consists of moderately steep or 
very severely eroded upland soils that are so erodible 
they can be used only for permanent vegetation. They 
are shallow to deep, well drained, and moderately to 
slowly permeable to water. They have rapid to exces- 
sive surface runoff. The bare areas rapidly lose soil 
material through sheet and gully erosion. These soils 
are high to low in fertility and medium to strongly 
acid. Some areas are stony. 

Crops and practices.—These soils are not suitable 
for row crops; they should be used for hay and pasture 
or trees. Kudzu and sericea lespedeza are best for hay 
and pasture, but cultivation should be held to a mini- 
mum in preparing a seedbed. Fertilizer is needed for 
good yields. Loblolly pine is best for woodland. In 
areas occupied mostly by hardwoods, the young pines 
in the stand can be given a chance to improve by 
cutting and girdling the low-value hardwoods. 
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TABLE 13.—Soils of capability unit IVw-1 and some of their characteristics 


Sai Subsoil permeability 
F 01 : Available Inherent 
Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part! 
Percent Inches 

Sandy alluvialland, poorly | 0-2 | Undifferentiated__.-...---_------------------ eee ee ee eens 

to somewhat poorly 

drained. 
Worsham sandy loam... .- 0-2 | 30-60 | Slow...._-.-.-... Very slow. _....-. Poorly drained..} Low_..-.-------- Low. 


1 Dashed lines indicate rock. 


TaB_E 14.—Soils of capability unit VIe-2 and some of their characteristics 


ee Subsoil permeability asain ah 
. 01 . vailable nherent 
Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part 
Pereent Inches 
Appling gravelly sandy | 15-25 | 15-86 | Moderate_..-._._- Slow. ._---------- Well drained_.__| Moderate_.._.__.- Low. 
loam, moderately steep 
phase. 
Appling gravelly sandy | 10-15 | 15-38 | Moderate__.._-._. BOW ee coe ccm Well drained_...| Low_....-------- Low. 
clay loam, severely erod- 
ed strongly sloping 
phase. 
Cecil gravelly sandy loam, | 15-25 | 12-31 | Moderately rapid_.| Moderate..__._..- Well drained....| Moderate........- High. 
eroded moderately steep 
phase. 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, | 6-10 | 12-24 | Moderate__....___ Moderate__....-.- Well drained... ._| Low. _...-------- Moderate. 
very severely eroded 
sloping phase. : 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, | 10-15 | 12-28 | Moderate.___.____ Moderate____._._- Well drained__._| Low___.-__---.-_. Moderate. 
severely eroded strongly 
sloping phase. 


Lloyd gravelly sandy | 15-25 | 20-30 | Moderate__-_-_-__ Moderately slow_..| Well drained__..) Moderate_._....._ High. 
loam, moderately steep 


phase. 

Lloyd stony sandy loam, | 15-25 | 14-25 | Moderate_......_- Moderate_.....--- Well drained_...) Moderate_..._.._- High. 
moderately steep phase. 

Lloyd gravelly clay loam, | 6-10 | 18-30 | Moderate_....._.- Moderately slow...) Well drained.._-] Low....-.---.--- Moderate. 
very severely eroded 
sloping phase. 

Lloyd gravelly clay loam, | 10-15 | 18-26 | Moderate__..---.- Moderately slow...) Well drained_-..| Low._.---------- Moderate. 


very severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase. 

Lloyd gravelly clay loam, | 15-25 | 18-26 ; Moderate__..-___- Moderately slow_._| Well drained_._.| Low -_---.------ Moderate. 
severely eroded moder- 
ately steep phase. 


Madison gravelly fine | 15-25 | 25-40 | Moderate_._.____- Moderate. _-_-__-- Well drained.___| Moderate__..._..- | Moderate. 
sandy loam, moderately 
steep phase. 

Madison gravelly clay 6-10 | 22-40 ; Moderate_...----- Moderate........- Well drained__..| Low------------- Low. 


loam, very severely erod- 
ed sloping phase. 
Madison gravelly clay | 10-15 | 22-40 | Moderate___...-.- Moderate_._..---- Well drained__._| Low. .-.------..- Low. 
loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase. 
Madison gravelly clay | 15-25 | 20-36 | Moderate___.-_--_ Moderate_...-.-_- Well drained__._) Low..-..--_----- Low. 
loam, severely eroded 
moderately steep phase. 


Capability unit Vile-1 been destroyed except in small areas between gullies. 

This unit (table 15) consists of very severely eroded Much acreageis stony. These soils have a low capacity 
or gullied soils. The soils are sloping to steep. All to hold water that plants can use. Fertility is low, 
of the original surface soil and much of the subsoil] and the soils are almost impossible to work. It is not 
have been lost through erosion. The soil profiles have practical to reclaim these soils by leveling. 
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TaBie 15.—Soils of capability unit VIIe-1 and some of their characteristics 


eal Subsoil permeability oes _ 
. OL : vailable nherent 
Soil Slope depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part! 
Percent | Inchea . 
Cecil gravelly clay loam, | 10-15 | 12-20 | Moderate___.._..-] ----..----------- Well drained__..| Low. -.---------- Low. 
very severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase. : 
Madison gravelly clay | 10-15 | 20-30 | Moderate_._._.._- Moderate._--.-.-- Well drained....| Low...--.------- Low 
loam, very severely’ ' 
eroded strongly sloping 
phase. 
Gullied land____.-.------ 6-25 ania ena Windesit econ Soceceseeeescoctesessececkeeceesssbeeebeseeebeaces 


1 Dashed lines indicate rock. 


Crops and practices.—These soils are best suited to 
trees, although they may be planted to kudzu for pas- 
ture. The kudzu pasture must not be overgrazed, and 
fertilizer will be needed for sustained yields. The soils 
are too rough for mowing. Loblolly pine is best for 
areas to be reforested. 


Capability unit VITe-2 


This unit (table 16) consists of rough, stony, 
strongly sloping, or steep soils. They are well drained 
and have rapid to excessive surface runoff. The sub- 


tility. These soils are too rough and stony to cultivate 
or mow. They are subject to sheet and gully erosion 
unless good plant cover is maintained. 


Crops and practices——These soils are best suited to 
trees, especially loblolly pine. Kudzu may be used for 
grazing but should be managed so as to give complete 
ground cover at all times. The soils are too rough for 
mowing of hay crops. Loblolly pine is best for wood- 
land. Where there are mixed stands of hardwoods 
and young pines, the pines should be encouraged by 


soil is permeable, but shallow (8 to 24 inches deep to cutting the larger overtopping trees. Spot planting of 
bedrock), strongly acid, and moderate to low in fer- pines may be needed in places. 
TABLE 16.—Soils of capability unit VIIe-2 and some of their characteristics 
Subsoil permeability 
Soil Available Inherent 
Soil Slope | depth Drainage moisture capacity fertility 
Upper part Lower part? 
Percent Trehes ] 
Lloyd stony clay loam, ; 6-10 | 14-24 | Moderate_.....-_.|_.-.-------------- Well drained_._.| Low_------------ Moderate. 
severely eroded sloping 
phase. 
Lloyd stony clay loam, |10-15 | 14-21 | Moderate__._...--|------------------ Well drained....| Low_.-.--------- Moderate. 
severely eroded strongly 
sloping phase. 
Jloyd gravelly clay loam, | 6-10 | 12-20 | ‘Moderate___.._...}|.----------------- Well drained..__| Low_--.--------- Moderate, 
severely eroded sloping 
shallow phase. 
Lioyd gravelly clay loam, |10-15 | 12-18 | Moderate.......--|------------------ Well drained____| Low. ------------ Moderate. 
severely eroded strongly 
sloping shallow phase. 
Louisa gravelly sandy |15-25+] 6-15 | Moderate__-..__..|------------------ Well drained____| Low_-_---.------ Low. 
loam, moderately steep | 
and steep phases. 
Louisa stony sandy loam, 25+) 6-15 | Moderate.......__|--.--------------- Well drained....| Low------------- Low. 
steep phase. 
Louisburg stony sandy |15-25+] 4-12 | Very rapid________|_--.--.---.------- Well drained....| Very low__------- Low. 
loam, moderately steep 
and steep phases. 
Rough broken land.-_---- 2-95--| Undifferentiated .cecsvaccccceeseec cee baccbouecedeoceecui ecto sede cusses edie lee 
Stony land. .........---- G225) | LMOTP IEE 6s Siccacanc ieaa on wemewoneueeeeacne i aeeinascceeeuseed bude eueles, 
papiey land, strongly |10-15 4-9 | Moderately rapid... Well drained.___| Very low. _------- Low. 
sloping. 
Talladega gravelly loam, |/15-25 6-16 | Moderately rapid_.|--..-------------- Well drained_-__-| Low__---.----.-- Low. 
moderately steep phase. 


1 Dashed lines indicate rock. 
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Capability unit VIIIs-1 


This unit consists entirely of Rock land, which sup- 
ports no vegetation except lichens and moss. It has 
no agricultural use, and gneiss is exposed over at least 
75 percent of the surface. Coarse sand and rock frag- 
ments occur where the rock does not outcrop. 

Crops and practices—Redcedar or pine grows in the 
crevices and could be used for fence posts. Although 
no use has been made of the rock, it may have some 
potential value as building stone. This Rock land 
might be a recreational area, but it is not suitable for 
wildlife because it does not provide food and shelter. 


Estimated Yields 


Estimated average acre yields for the principal crops 
grown in the county are given in table 17. The esti- 
mates are at two levels of management. Yields in 
columns A result from the practices followed by most 
farmers in the county. Commercial fertilizers are used 
for cash crops, but a crop rotation that includes grass- 
legume mixtures is not systematically followed, and 
measures for control of water and erosion are not 
intensively applied. 


Yields in columns B are based on practices suggested 
by the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Soil Conservation Service. The management 
needed to get the yields in columns B will include the 
suggestions given in the subsection, Management by 
Capability Units. _ 

The yield estimates are based on field observations 
made by the survey party, information furnished by 
local farmers, and official agricultural records. 


The Soils of Chambers County 


This section provides information about soil series 
(groups of similar soils) and the mapping units. The 
first subsection gives some background information 
that the reader may need in the two subsections that 
follow. In the second subsection, the characteristics 
of the soil series are summarized. In the third, the 
soils shown on the soil map are described in detail. 


Soil Survey Methods 


The scientist who makes a soil survey examines soils 
in the field, classifies the soils in accordance with facts 
that he observes, and maps their boundaries on an 
aerial photograph or other map. 

FIELD STUDY.—The soil surveyor bores or digs many 
holes to see what the soils are like. The holes are not 
spaced in a regular pattern but are located according 
to the lay of the land. Generally they are not more 
than a quarter of a mile apart, and sometimes they 
are much closer. In most soils such a boring or hole 
reveals several distinct layers, called hérizons. Hori- 
zon A is the surface soil, horizon B is the subsoil, and 
horizon C is the substratum, or generally the parent 
material. 
soil profile. Each layer is studied to see how it differs 
from others in the profile and to learn the things about 
the soil that influence its capacity to support plant 
growth. 


Collectively the horizons are known as the 


Color is usually related to the amount of organic 
matter. The darker the surface soil, as a rule, the 
more organic matter it contains. Streaks and spots 
of gray, yellow, and brown in the lower layers generally 
indicate poor drainage and poor aeration. Uniformly 
yellow, red, or brown lower layers generally indicate 
good drainage and aeration. 

Texture, or the content of sand, silt, and clay, is 
determined by the way the soil feels when rubbed 
between the fingers and is later checked by laboratory 
analysis. Texture determines how well the soil retains 
moisture, plant nutrients, and fertilizer, and whether 
it is easy or difficult to cultivate. 

Structure, which is the way the individual soil par- 
ticles are arranged in larger grains and the amount of 
pore space between grains, provides clues to the ease 
or difficulty with which the soil is penetrated by plant 
roots and by moisture. 

Consistence, or the tendency of the soil to crumble 
or to stick together, indicates whether it is easy or 
difficult to keep the soil open and porous under cultiva- 
tion. Terms commonly used to describe consistence 
pa brittle, compact, firm, friable, plastic, sticky, and 
stiff. 

Other characteristics observed in the course of the 
field study and considered in classifying the soil include 
the following: The depth of the soil over bedrock or 
compact layers; the steepness and pattern of slopes; 
the degree of erosion; the nature of the parent material 
from which the soil has developed; and the acidity or 
alkalinity of the soil as measured by chemical tests. 

CLASSIFICATION.—On the basis of the characteristics 
observed by the survey team or determined by labora- 
tory tests, soils are classified into types, phases, and 
series, The soil type is the basic classification unit. 
A soil type may consist of several phases. Types that 
resemble one another in most of their characteristics 
are grouped into soil series. 

Soil type—Soils similar in kind, thickness, and 
re of soil layers are classified as one soil 
ype, 

Soil phase.——Because of differences other than those 
of kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers, some 
soil types are separated into two or more phases. 
Slope variations, frequency of rock outcrops, degree of 
erosion, depth of soil over the substratum, or natural 
drainage are examples of characteristics that suggest 
dividing a soil type into phases. 

The soil phase (or the soil type if it has not been 
subdivided) is the unit shown on the soil map. It is 
the unit that has the narrowest range of characteristics. 
Use and management practices, therefore, can be speci- 
fied more easily than for soil series or yet broader 
groups that contain more variation. 

Soil series——Two or more soil types that differ in 
texture of the surface soil but are otherwise similar 
in kind, thickness, and arrangement of soil layers are 
normally designated as a soil series. In a given area, 


“however, a soil series may be represented by only one 


soil type. 
The name of a place where a soil series was first 


‘found is generally chosen for the name of the series. 


Thus, Chewacla is the name of a series of moderately 


‘well drained bottom-land soils that were first identified 


and mapped along Chewacla Creek in Lee County, 
Alabama. 
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TaBLE 17.—Estimated average acre yields of the principal crops on soils.of Chambers County, Ala. 


[Yields in columns A are those to be expected under common management practices; those in column B, under good management practices. 
Absence of yield indicates crop is not commonly grown on the soil at the level of management specified and is poorly suited to the soil] 


Sui Cotton lint Corn Oats Lespedeza hay Pasture 
01 
A B A B A B A B A B 
i Cow-acre- | Cow-aere- 
Lb, Lb. Bu, Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons days? days? 
Altavista fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase..-.-.----- 200 375 25 50 25 55 0.6 ty 125 250 
Appling sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase.._..--..-------------.------- 250 425 30 50 30 60 1.0 2.0 110 215 
Sloping phase_____----_-------------------------- 250 425 30 50 30 55 1.0 2.0 110 200 
Appling gravelly sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase__-_.--..-.------------------- 250 425 30 50 30 60 1.0 2.0 110 | 215 
— Sloping phase---.-..--- 250 425 30 50 30 55 1.0 2.0 110 200 
Strongly sloping phase__- 225 875 80 50 | 25 50 1.0 2.0 100 190 
Moderately steep phase_.__._.___.----------------- a VS: Ween ce eu ckaleseaeeie 8 1.8 80 150 
Appling gravelly sandy clay loam: ‘ 
Severely eroded gently sloping phase.---.-.------.-- 150 250 15 35 20 45 8 2.0 75 150 
«Severely eroded sloping phase--_------------------- 150 250 15 35 20 40 8 2.0 75 185 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase--_--.-.-_----- 2 12) ache es 15 Jess cu nd 1.6 60 125 
Appling stony sandy loam, sloping phase_..-----_--..-.- 210 350 25 45 28 50 1.0 2.0 100 200 
Buncombe loamy sand._..----------.----+------------ 125 200 15 40 25 5B: |naseese|pdaecce 90 150 
Cecil sandy loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase. : ‘ 125 260 
Eroded sloping phase......------------------------ : . 125 260 
Cecil gravelly sandy loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase-__..-.----------------- é 3 125 260 
Eroded eleping phase__.-.-.---- ‘ é 125 260 
Eroded strongly sloping phase_- 120 245 
Eroded moderately steep phase 100 220 
Cecil gravelly clay loam: } | 
Severely eroded gently sloping phase_-_------------- ‘ : 110 225 
Severely eroded sloping phase--.-_----- : : 110 210 
Very severely eroded sloping phase--_-_-__ 90 |; 160 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase 100 200 
Very severely eroded strongly sloping phase : : 50 100 
‘Chewacla loam. -- = 2602s. cececeeeseee seeks seticcce i 180 280 
Chewacla sandy loam_.-_--..-.--------------------+---- ; 180 280 
Colfax sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase... -2--2--4--22.----9--0see0 80 150 
Gently sloping thick surface phase 75 135 
Sloping thick surface phase---.---.---- 75 135 
Congaree loam _ <=. -_sosesessecgene cece cucu ese sedece 5 150 250 
Davidson loam and clay loam, eroded gently sloping phase 200 280 
Davidson clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase_--__--_- 160 260 
Davidson loam, eroded sloping and strongly sloping phases 200 280 
Durham sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase 90 150 
Sloping phase_--.---- 90 150 
Gullied land... 202.5 sesecnssancseescuccece 75 185 
Helena sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 75 140 
Hiwassee fine sandy loam: 
Eroded slopin, phase. Lccacoseesdescatsseeeccscesese 250 400 30 60 35 65 1.5 3.0 180 250 
Eroded strongly sloping phase : 250 375 25 55 30 60 1.5 3.0 180 250 
Tredell soils, eroded sloping phases_-_.---.----.--------- 100 175 12 25 15 BO: : levees eee eee 90 150 
Lloyd sandy loam: ‘ 
Eroded gently sloping phase_.--...-----.----------- 275 450 30 60 38 70 1.4 2.8 160 250 
Eroded sloping phase__._...-.--.---.-------------- 275 450 30 60 38 70 1.4 2.8 160 250 
Lloyd gravelly sandy loam: | 
Eroded gently sloping phase_----------------------. 275 450 30 60 38 70 1.4 2.8 160 250 
Sloping phase..-.-..--------- 275 450 30 60 38 70 1.4 2.8 160 250 
Eroded sloping phase_. 275 450 |. 30 60 38 70 1.4 2.8 160 250 
Strongly sloping phase. 250 400 25 55 35 60 1.4 2.8 140 225 
Eroded strongly sloping phase . 250 400 25 55 35 60 1.4 2.8 140 225 
Moderately steep phase_...-.---------------------- 200 |____--- DOs Wise Se aloe oie abe teee 1.2 2.7 130 215 
Lloyd gravelly clay loam: . 
Severely eroded gently sloping phase_.._-.-.--..---- 240 400 25 45 35 60 1.2 2.5 130 225 
Very severely eroded sloping phase__....- VD - \oakenss TS oewccw OU esas 1.0 2.0 100 180 
Severely eroded sloping phase --_.--.-- 240 400 25 45 35 60 1.2 2.5 130 225 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase 200 350 22 40 25 45 1.0 2.0 120 200 
Very severely eroded strongly sloping phase_______.__ 1 ABO leecowe 16. |eseuces 18 ledwewce ris 1.5 80 150 
Severely eroded moderately steep phase. _._..__.__-- 150° ces DN ecseteces 1; San oeeerreree 7 1.5 100 180 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tas_e 17.—Estimated average acre yields of the principal crops on soils of Chambers County, Ala.—Continued 


Soil 


Lloyd clay loam: 
Severely eroded gently sloping phase 
Severely eroded sloping phase.-.-.--_------.------- 

Lloyd stony sandy loam: 

Strongly sloping phase___-._-..--.-.-..--.---..---- 
Moderately steep phase....__.....-.--------------- 

Lloyd stony clay loam: 

Severely eroded sloping phase___.__...__.--.------- 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase.--..._...-.-. 

Lloyd gravelly clay loam: 

Severely eroded sloping shallow phase_..--.-.------. 

Severely eroded strongly sloping shallow phase -.- -.--- 
eerie gravelly sandy loam, moderately steep and steep 

BSCR ia oS eee ea sausereaeae shea eeeetuetoesasoes 

Louise, stony sandy ac steep phase_-...._..----__-__- 

Louisburg stony sandy loam: 

Sloping phase_-.---.----------------------------- 
Moderately steep and steep phases___-__-_-.--------- 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase___._.---_-------------- 
Eroded sloping phase..--...-.-.------------------- 
Eroded strongly sloping phase._..-.-.-------------- 
Moderately steep phase._...___-_------------------ 
Madison gravelly clay loam: 
Severely eroded sloping phase__.....-...-...-.----- 
Very severely eroded:gloping phase....._.-.--.----.. 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase 
Very severely eroded strongly sloping phage. _---.-__- 
Severely eroded moderately steep phase_-_-.--_----- 

Madison clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase_. 

Madison soils: 

Sloping graphitic phases-...-__.-_----------------- 
Eroded strongly sloping graphitic phases__-.__-_---_-- 

Mecklenburg clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase---- 

Rock latid. 22. joese ee ee eee Sea eeeceee Se 

Rough broken land. - 

Stony land 2: icnccesc-ssecccecessceneedeneus cece 

Bandy alluvial land, poorly to somewhat poorly drained _ 

Seneca sandy loam___________-------------------e eee 

Shallow land: 


Talladega gravelly loam, moderately steep phase___-.-.._- | 
Wickham fine sandy loam: | 
Eroded sloping phase_.....--------------.--.------! 
Eroded strongly sloping phase 


Worsham sandy loam_-_..--.------------------------- 


Cotton lint — Corn Oats Lespedeza hay Pasture 
A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow-aere- | Cow-tere- 

Lb. Lb. Bue Bu. Bu. Bu. Tons Tons days? days? 
240 400 25 45 35 60 1.2 2.5 130 225 
240 400 25 45 35 60 1.2 2.5 130 225 
200 340 20 45 30 50 1.2 2.4 140 225 
pt a AD  Jecweseelemoceceaccmons 1.0 2.0 100 190 
7 eee, IB esesteslecaseeslengetex 1.2 2.4 120 200 
150 [.--..-- Ld) escneeel sneowsalenececs 1.0 2.0 100 190 
170. iléewaeen 18 lecwenes 20) seseden 8 1.5 90 170 
100" esene oe TG | seenceeleoeuews[ascucss 6 1.1 80 150 
Skeloidc lew eneieel scien lew heedell anon deelatamten! 3) 1.0 75 140 
ciauxeelEveiawlon tuewd Sama ecsledessas landcare 6 1.0 75 140 
Litese let aecadl hence dees ene cucsen eeuseoalecasaudleeaceed 50 80 
etalSisiad baducmadl we ato ametcedlas geuan loaeameal wtayluhoalauacens 50 80 
275 450 30 55 30 60 1.2 2.5 125 260 
275 450 30 55 30 60 1.2 2.5 125 260 
230 400 25 45 25 50 1.2 2.5 110 240 
200 j_---__- OW ldaduacnleacmasa|eemness! 1.0 2.0 90 190 
370 25 45 25 50 1.2 2.5 100 220 
175: Josesous a err 20 loweewnn 8 1.5 80 160 
300 20 35 20 40 1.0 2:0 90 200 
P20" lecscasu AS: lease 1). fesecsee 7 1.5 75 140 
senewenloerscnulecduccelocnaeus|eneeddl enews ae 7 1.5 7a 150 
240 375 25 45 25 50 1.2 2.5 100 220 
250 375 25 50 | 30 55 1.0 2.0 125 250 
200 325 25 50 30 50 1.0 2.0 110 230 
200 350 20 45; 265 50 8 1.5 140 200 


1¥For yields in columns B, adequate artificial drainage is assumed 


for all soils capable of responding. 


? Cow-acre-days is the number of days 1 acre will graze a mature 


animal (cow, horse, or steer) without injury to the pasture, and with- 


out supplemental feeding. 
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Soil series are correlated and kept standard across 
county and State lines. For example, the Cecil soils 
in Chambers County are similar in every way to the 
Cegjl soils as mapped in other States. 

Miscellaneous land types——The land types are not 
classified into series but are identified by descriptive 
names such as Gullied land, Rock land, Rough broken 
land, Shallow land, Stony land, and Sandy alluvial 
land, poorly to somewhat poorly drained. 

Classes of slopes.—There are six classes, by soil slope 
gradient, in Chambers County: 


Names Limits 
0 to 2 percent 
2 to 6 percent 
6 to 10 percent 
10 to 15 percent 
15 to 25 percent 
25 + percent 
_ Phases of erosion by water.—Three degrees of ero- 
sion are represented in the county by phase names. If 
no phase name is assigned, erosion is insignificant. 
Eroded: From 25 to 75 percent of the original surface 
layer has been lost; there may be a few shallow gullies. 
Severely eroded: From 75 percent to all of the original 
surface layer has been lost; a few shallow or deep gullies 
may be present. 
Very severely eroded: All of the original surface layer 
and up to 25 percent of the upper subsoil have been lost; 
a few shallow or deep gullies may be present. 
_ Sheet and gully erosion are frequently mentioned 
in this report. Sheet erosion is the removal of a more 
or less uniform layer from the land surface. Gully 
erosion is a type of accelerated erosion that produces 
tee channels that cannot be smoothed out by normal 
tillage. 


DEFINITIONS.—Other terms used in this report are 
defined as follows: 

Alluvial soils—An azonal group of soils that are 
developing from transported and rather recently depos- 
ited alluvium. In these soils there has been little or 
no modification of the original material by soil-forming 
processes. 

Alluvium.—Sand, mud, and other sediments depos- 
ited on land by streams. 

Available moistute-holding capacity—The ability of 
soils to hold water that can be used by plants at rates 
significant to their growth. 

Bedrock.—The solid rock underlying soils. 

Colluvium.—Mixed deposits of soil material and rock 
fragments near the base of rather steep slopes. The 
deposits have accumulated through soil creep, slides, 
and local wash. 

Fertility, soil—The inherent quality of a soil that 
enables it to provide compounds, in adequate amounts 
and in proper balance, for the growth of plants. 

First bottom.—The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Great soil group.—-Any one of several broad groups 
of soils with fundamental characteristics in common. 

Permeability, soil—The quality of a soil horizon that 
enables water or air to move through it. 


Productivity, soil—The capacity of a soil to produce 
specified plants under a defined set of management 
practices. 

Reaction, soil—The degree of acidity or alkalinity 
of a soil mass, expressed in either pH value or in words, 
as follows (5): 


oH pH 
Extremely acid below_4.5 Slightly acid _.______ 6.1-6.5 
Very strongly acid__.4.5-5.0 Neutral _-._.________ 6.6-7.3 
Strongly acid ____.___5.1-5.5 Mildly alkaline ______ 7.4-8.0 
Medium acid ~_.._-__5.6-6.0 


Residuwm.—Remnants of rock formation left after 
weathering in place. 

Sills —Intrusive sheets of igneous rock. 

Soil.—The natural medium for the growth of land 
plants on the surface of the earth. 

Subsoil_—Technically, the B horizon; commonly, 
that part of the profile below plow depth. 

Substratum.—Material underlying the subsoil. The 
term is applied both to parent materials and to other 
layers unlike the parent material that are below the 
B horizon, or subsoil. 

Surface soil.—Technically, the A horizon; commonly, 
that part of the upper profile generally stirred by 
plowing. 

Terrace (geological).—An old alluvial plain, gen- 
erally level or smooth, bordering a stream; it is seldom 
subject to overflow. Frequently, a terrace is called a 
second bottom. 


Soil Series and Their Relations 


The soil types of Chambers County have been classi- 
fied in 22 series on the basis of differences in charac- 
teristics (table 18). To show their relations more 
clearly, the series are placed in three groups according 
to their position on the landscape: (1) Soils of the 
uplands, (2) soils of stream terraces, and (3) soils of 
alluvial and colluvial lands. 

Soils of the uplands lie just above the adjacent stream 
bottoms and were derived directly through the decom- 
position and weathering of underlying rocks. Soils of 
stream terraces consist of old waterborne material on 
benchlike areas between bottom lands and uplands. 
They are not subject to flooding. 

Soils of the alluvial and colluvial lands are young or 
immature. They are still in the process of developing 
and have not been in place long enough to have a 
well-defined profile. In this group are the Congaree, 
Buncombe, and Chewacla soils, which were formed 
from alluvium and are subject to stream overfiow, and 
the Starr, Seneca, and Worsham soils, which have 
formed from local alluvium and colluvium in depres- 
sions and at the heads of draws and are not subject 
to flooding. 

In addition to the soil series, the following miscella- 
neous land types were mapped: 
Sandy alluvial land, poorly to 
somewhat poorly drained. 


Gullied land. 
Stony land. 


Rough broken land. 
Roek land. 
Shallow land. 
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TasLE 18.—Major characteristics of the soil 


Sorts oF 
: Surface soil 
Soil series Parent material Drainage class geet Ab 5 ; 
Color? Texture 
« . . ° Inches . 

Appling_______. Granite and gneisg...._...... Well drained.__.-_.._.--.. 12-56 Light brownish gray. _.___. Sandy loam_-.-_---- 

Cecil___.-._-- Granite and gneiss._..._____- Well drained_________- _-| 12-39 Brown to dark brown_____- Sandy loam_____-_.-- 

Colfax___----.- Granite and gneiss_....-.--.- Imperfectly drained_...----| 24-50 Pale olive to dark grayish | Coarse sandy loam to 

rown. sandy loam. 

Davidson___..-; Hornblende and diorite______- Well drained_._.-__-.------ 30-52 Dar red to dark reddish | Loam or clay loam_.- 

rown. 

Durham. --._.- Granite and gneiss__..__..-_- uae ae moderately well | 30-50 Dark grayish brown__.____ Sandy loam_.______- 

rained. | 

Helena.__..___. sere acidic and some basic | Moderately well drained_.__| 22-35 Light gray__.--_-....---_- Sandy loam_____--.- 
rock, 

Tredell________- Hesohlonds gneiss and chlor- | Imperfectly drained____._.-| 16-29 Olive_- ~~. ------------ Sandy loam________- 
itic schist. 

Lloyd___---2 22. Mixed acidic and basic rock__.| Well drained_-______- amen has 5-33-+- | Dark reddish brown--.____ Sandy loam___------ 

Lowisa___-____- ene schist and quartz mica | Well drained_______-_-_-_- 6-15 Brown to reddish brown.-__.| Sandy loam___------ 
schist. 

Louisburg____._ Granite and gneiss___--_.___- Well drained_-_-_..--.---- 4-12 Light gray to light brown- | Sandy loam_______~- 

gray. 

Madison... ___- Mica, quartz mica schist, | Well drained_._.._.-_._._- 16-50 Brown to reddish brown.__.; Fine sandy loam and 
graphitic schist, and gneiss. clay loam. 

Mecklenburg.-.| Diorite, gabbro, and horn- | Moderately well drained....| 24-38 Yellowish red to reddish | Clay loam to loam or 
blende schist. brown. sandy loam. 

Talladega....-. Sericitic schist, graphitic | Well drained_..____----._- 6-16 Brown to reddish brown...-| Sandy loam..-..---- 
schist, and quartzite. 

Sorts or STREAM 

Altavista... _._- Old Piedmont alluvium. ----. Moderately well drained_...| 31-66 Grayish brown to light | Fine sandy loam---. 

yellowish brown. 

Hiwassee___-__- Old Piedmont alluvium -- ---_- Well drained____---_------- 24-60 Dark brown. -----..-.---- Fine sandy loam. - -- 

Wickham__.__- Old Piedmont alluvium - ----- Well drained..-_..-.------ 24-60 Brown. --:--------------- Fine sandy loam_-.- 

So1ts or ALLUVIAL 

Buncombe. - - -- Piedmont alluvium... _.--__-- Ls provid to excessively | 36-84 Browis..-3--2h24-ul 32. Loamy sand .-____-- 

rained, 

Chewacla- ---_- Piedmont alluvium. ._.-_.-_. Moderately well drained...) 36-60 preulas red to light yel- | Loam to sandy loam_ 

lowish brown. 

Congaree_____-- Piedmont alluvium. __-__---- Well drained_-_..-.------- 36-60 Brown ..s252ssesssecese es Loam to sandy loam_ 

Seneea________- Local alluvium originating | Well drained_.__.___.-..-- 21-36 Light yellowish brown. -..- Sandy loam____._--- 
from light-colored Piedmont 
material. 

Starr...___.... Local alluvium and colluvium | Well drained_........-..-- 24-42 Dark reddish brown, brown, | Loam, very finesandy 
originating from dark-color- and dark red. loam, and clay | 
ed Piedmont material. loam. 

Worsham. --~-- Local alluvium and colluvium | Poorly drained...-.---_..- 25-40 Light yellowish brown ----- Sandy loam___-_.-.-- 
originating from light-color- 
ed Piedmont material 
(mainly granite, gneiss, and 
schist). 


1Depth to bedrock, bed of gravel, or other 
different from that in the soil profile. 


material significantly 


2 Color of soil when moist; terms used conform with those in the 
Munsell system of expressing soil colors. 


series of Chambers County 
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UPLANDS 
Surface soil Subsoil 
Reaction Slope range 
Consistence * Thickness Color 2 Texture Consistence * 
Inches : : bee Percent 
Very friable__________ 5-12 Yellowish red._______- Sandy clay_-._.-____- Friable____..--------- Strongly acid---| 2-25 
Very friable.._.______ 5-12 Dark red_....------_- Sandy clay_....-_---- Friable to firm Strongly acid. __ 2-25 
iVery friable. _______-_ 6-21 are ea to yellow- | Sandy clay loam__.._.-| Friable.-_._..__--___- Strongly acid _ -- 1-10 
ish brown. 
Friable_._.___._.----- 6-12 Dark red____-.-_..--- Clayice enced Friable to firm --_~_-_- Medium acid___-| 2-15 
Very friable_________- 6-16 Yellowish brown_ -- - Sandy clay____-__---- Friable___.-.-----_-_- Strongly acid _ - - 2-10 
Very friable__...__._- 3-6 Yellowish brown. .- --- Sandy clay.------..-- Pirie.) eee dew Strongly acid _-- 2-10 
i 
Friable__.2.._-------- 3-12 Light olive brown. - - _- Claysowec oben dete oe Very firm._--_----._-- Strongly acid. -- 2-10 
Friable__._....-.---- 6-10 Dark red__.__..------ Sandy clay to clay loam | Friable to firm_---___- Medium acid____ 2-254 
Very friable__. 2... 4-10 Yellowish red.__.----- Sandy clay loam_._.-- Very friable_-...-_.-__- Strongly acid _-- 10-25 + 
Very friable_.________ | 4-10 beste brown to pale | Sandy clay.---.-_---- Friable_......----..-- Strongly acid_ .. 6-25+ 
yellow. . 
Very friable_-_._-_--- 49 Dark red_..---------. Clay loam to clay ----- Friable to firm_ ._..-.- Strongly acid___- 2-254 
Firm to friable -___--- 5-8 Rede eot = oe sees Claye=- 28 saeeseectees Firm.___------------- Medium acid___- 6-10 
Very friable______.-_- 6-12 | Strong brown to red_._| Sandy loam to sandy | Very friable to friable__| Strongly acid___- 6-25 
clay loam. 
TERRACES 
Very friable____-__.-- 4-10 Yellowish brown _ --_- meres a loam to | Friable to firm_______- Strongly acid____ 0-10 
sandy clay. 
Very friable_-_-____.. 3-8 | Dark red__-.--.---_-. Clay._--_---_----- __.| Friable to firm. -.-_.__ Strongly acid___- 2-15 
Friable_.__.--------- 5-11 (ys [Ege er al ere Pandy clay loam to | Friable to firm___.__~ Strongly acid__- 1-15 
clay. 
AND CoLLUVIAL Lanps 
Very friable-..._.---- 10-16 Strong brown__.-_.-.- Loamy sand. .------.- Very friable-..-..----- Strongly acid____ 0-2 
Very friable to friable..| 7-15 Yellowish red__...._-.. Sandy loam to loam._-| Friable to very friable_.| Strongly acid__._ 0-2 
Friable______-------- 8-16 ee brown to yellow- | Fine sandy clay loam_-_j Very friable______..--- Strongly acid__-_ 0-2 
18) rown., 
Very friable__.-__---- 12-21 Yellowish brown. .--_- Sandy clay loam__-___- Friable___.-..---.---- Strongly acid _ __ 0-6 
Friable.-_._____.__-- 24-36 Dark reddish brown_--_| Sandy loam______--_-- Very friable_______--~- Medium acid -__ . 0-6 
Very friable________-- 6-13 Gray and yellow. ___.. Clavie ow tio seetesce Friableses. sccceceusce Strongly acid_... 0-6 


4 Consistence when moist. 
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Soil Series, Types, and Phases 


In the following pages the soil types and phases of 
Chambers County are described in detail and their use 
for agriculture is discussed. The soils are listed in 
alphabetical order by series name and are identified 
by the same symbols as those shown on the soil map 
in the back of this report. The soil map shows the 
location and distribution of all the soils. The acreage 
and proportionate extent of the soils mapped are given 
in table 19. For meaning of special terms used in the 
soil descriptions see the definitions under the heading, 
Soil Survey Methods. 


Altavista series 


The Altavista series consists of moderately deep to 
deep, moderately well drained soils on low stream 
terraces. The soils have developed in old alluvium 
washed mainly from soils of the upland Piedmont 
Plateau. They are on nearly level to sloping topog- 
raphy along the Tallapoosa and Chattahoochee Rivers 
and some of the larger creeks. Associated with these 
soils are the better drained, higher lying Wickham 
soils on the red stream terraces and the lower lying 
Congaree and Buncombe soils on the flood plains. 

Altavista soils have grayish-brown to light yellowish- 
brown friable fine sandy loam surface soil and 
yellowish-brown friable to firm sandy clay loam to 
sandy clay subsoil. Permeability is moderate to mod- 
erately slow, and the profile is strongly acid. The 
series is in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 
One soil of the Altavista series is mapped in the county. 

Altavista fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) (AaB).—The following describes 
a profile of this soil in a cultivated area: 

0 S 10 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable fine sandy 
oam. 

10 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown friable sandy clay loam; 
breaks easily to fine and medium subangular blocky pieces. 

26 to 36 inches, light olive-brown friable to firm sandy clay 
mottled with yellowish brown and strong brown; breaks 
easily to fine and medium subangular blocky pieces. 

36 to 48 inches, highly mottled yellowish-brown, olive-yellow, 
red, strong-brown, and gray sandy clay; massive 
(structureless) ; friable to firm. 

eres inches +, unconsolidated to weakly cemented gravel 

eds. 

The profile is 31 to some 66 inches deep to the gravel 
beds. In many places the subsoil contains mica fiakes. 
In other places the profile rests on residual material 
from underlying rock instead of on gravel beds. Some 
of the acreage has rounded quartz gravel, 1 to 3 inches 
in diameter, scattered over the surface and imbedded 
in the profile. 

Included with this mapping unit is a small nearly 
level to sloping acreage, some areas with slopes of 6 
to 10 percent, and moderately eroded areas of some 
size. These eroded areas have a 4- to 6-inch fine sandy 
loam surface soil and generally are on the stronger 
slopes. 

This soil has medium surface runoff, medium internal 
drainage, and moderate available moisture-holding 
capacity. It is moderate in fertility, low in organic 
matter, and medium to strongly acid. 

Use and management.—Most of the acreage has been 
cleared. The native vegetation was water oak, hickory, 
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dogwood, and other hardwoods. Approximately 75 
percent of the acreage is in crops and pasture. Be- 
cause risk of erosion is moderate, this soil needs a 
rotation that keeps thick-growing crops on it half of 
the time. It also needs contour cultivation and a 
complete system for disposing of water, including 
sodded waterways. The impaired or slow drainage in 
the lower subsoil somewhat limits the suitability of 
the soil for most deep-rooted crops. Nevertheless, the 
soil will produce most crops grown in the county, 
including grasses and legumes for hay or pasture. 
Medium to high yields can be expected under good 
management. Capability unit Ile—2. 


Appling series 


The Appling series consists of shallow to deep, well- 
drained soils that developed on the Piedmont upland 
from granite and gneiss. These gently sloping to mod- 
erately steep soils occur over most of the county. They 
are associated with soils of the Cecil and Lloyd series, 
which tend to be a deeper red; with the Durham, which 
are more yellowish; and with the shallow, poorly, 
developed Louisburg soils. 

Appling soils have a light brownish-gray friable 
sandy loam surface soil and a yellowish-red friable 
sandy clay subsoil. They are strongly acid. These 
soils are in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 

In the northwestern part of the county, the Appling 
soils have developed from a mixture of gneiss and 
quartz mica schist. In this part they are associated 
with the micaceous Madison soils. In many other 
parts of the county, Appling soils form an intricate 
pattern with Cecil, Lloyd, and Durham soils because 
the geologic formations are highly mixed. In these 
areas, which cover only a small percentage of the 
county, the boundaries shown on the soil map are only 
approximate. 

Most of the acreage has been cleared and is in row 
crops and pasture. The native vegetation was hard- 
woods and pine. Some areas that were once cleared 
have been abandoned. They now support fair to good 
mixed stands of pine. 


Appling sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 
percent slopes) (AdB)—The following describes a 
profile of this soil in a cultivated area: 

0 to 6 inches, light brownish-gray very friable sandy loam. 

6 is 10 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable sandy 
oam. 

10 to 29 inches, yellowish-red friable sandy clay that easily 
breaks to subangular blocky pieces. 

29 to 45 inches, yellowish-red friable sandy clay highly 
mottled with red and yellowish brown; breaks easily to 
subangular blocky pieces. 

45 to 50 inches, yellowish-red to red, firm, massive sandy 
clay that is highly mottled with red, yellow, and yellowish 
brown; gradual transition to partially weathered granite 
and gneiss. 

The profile is 17 to 56 inches deep to the massive 
clay. Included is a small acreage that is nearly level, 
and a small acreage that has a strong-brown to 
yellowish-red, heavy, tough clay subsoil with many red 
mottles. 

This soil is permeable to roots and moisture and 
has moderate available moisture-holding capacity. 
Tilth is good, and the soil is easily worked and con- 
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Tasum 19.—Acreage by land use, total acreage, and proportionate eatent of the soils mapped 
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Propor- 
A ae yt Permanent Total ‘ 
: tf tionate 
Soil Cultivated | Woodland Idle pasture sie maa 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Percent 
Altavista fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase._-..-.-----.---- 3 204 128 110 835 0.2 
Appling sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase_......-...--------+---------------- 1,887 200 161 122 2,370 6 
Sloping' phase. .000..2-e0ss-ceancxasseeasecsenececnens 1,279 333 169 127 1,908 i) 
Appling gravelly sandy loam: 
Gently sloping phase__---.--..------------.------------- 4,386 452 459 392 5,689 1.5 
Sloping phase_________- 14,083 5,965 2,854 1,572 24,474 6.4 
Strongly sloping phase--- 1,232 5,640 * 568 220 7,660 2.0 
Moderately steep phase___-. Al 956 9 11 1,017, 3 
Appling gravelly sandy clay loam: 
Severely eroded gently sloping phase.------.---------~---- | 521 338 98 140 1,097 3 
Severely eroded sloping phase-._-~--------- 7,885 4,607 2,940 1,347 16,779 4.4 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase i 2,972 6,922 2,069 575 12,538 3.3 
Appling stony sandy loam, sloping phase--- -.._- | 169 196 59 22 446 wl 
Buncombe loamy sand_.-.----------------------+------------ 89 264 97 73 523 me 
Cecil sandy loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase_....--.---------------------- | 453 62 39 42 596 2 
Eroded sloping phase_......----------------------------- 414 1, 564 159 24 2,161 6 
Cecil gravelly sandy loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase-.-_-.--- 2,645 322 508 233 3,708 1.0 
Eroded sloping phase__.__...------- 4,766 3,050 1,181 551 9,548 25 
Eroded strongly sloping phase------- 201 3,745 175 141 4,262 1.1 
Eroded moderately steep phase 8 1,327 20 16 1,371 A 
Cecil gravelly clay loam: ! 
Severely eroded gently sloping phase_..----.---------------- 1,471 354 490 264 2,579 al 
Severely eroded sloping phase------- 11,936 9,053 4,352 2,139 27,480 7.2 
Very severely eroded sloping phase 119 262 111 45 537 al 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase-- - - ---- 1,762 11,225 1,504 658 15,149 4.0 
Very severely eroded strongly sloping phase__- 167 531 83 62 843 2 
Chewacla loam___....--------------_--------- 262 536 75 243 1,116 3 
Chewacla sandy loam_-.___-.-.-- 1a ils nicest os A catcaa aad attic 967 3,230 490 814 5,501 1.4 
Colfax sandy loam: ; 
Gently sloping phase..__-.___----------------------------- 113 142 79 47 381 aL 
Gently sloping thick surface phase_..-.-.----- sake 195 72 80 8 355 ms 
Sloping thick surface phase. - - ~~ -- eae 81 51 27 23 182 () 
Congarée loam... <-oe coe c cede cesecenecowseesssece= e 335 283 98 183 899 2 
Davidson loam and clay loam, eroded gently sloping phase_ e 361 39 37 16 453 wl 
Davidson loam eroded sloping and strongly sloping phases --_--- 76 202 4 1 283 A 
Davidson clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase_--_._.-.--.-.-- 41 29 Dh Pete ae 72 ®) 
Durham sandy loam: 

Gently sloping phase 337 90 27 10 464 ral 
Sloping phase__-—.--.___- 92 27 18 15 152 () 
Guilied land... jo032.5cce ence ce ecessseceecs 783 15, 208 1,651 704 18,346 4.8 
Helena sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 54 96 14 28 192 Pel 

Hiwassee fine sandy loam: 

Eroded sloping phase_..._..-.---------------------------+- 71 72 24 13 180 QQ) 

Eroded strongly sloping phase 64 113 45 35 257 al 
Tredell soils, eroded sloping phases | 102 126 70 72 370 wl 
Lloyd sandy loam: i 

roded gently sloping phase. 1,169 107 208 106 1,590 4 

~Eroded.sloping phase....._..-..---.-----------------------! 46 106 17 9 278 wl 
Lloyd caval sandy loam: 

Eroded gently sloping phase. 299 353 181 3,170 8 

Sloping phase---.---_..-----~----- 1,406 5 4 1,426 4 

Brodat soning phase.--..---------- 2,069 487 226 4,335 1.1 

Strongly sloping phase..-_-.-_------ 13605). ,|2cadecscced|eeeeueseccs 1,607 4 

Eroded strongly sloping phase 2,433 50 33 2,575 7 

Moderately steep phase_.......-.-------------------------- 894 SO Meee cedeeeas 897 2 
Lloyd gravelly clay loam: 

Severely eroded gently sloping phase. .---------------------- 913 864 590 4,800 1.3 

Severely eroded sloping phase------.--------- 17,879 6,328 3,996 39,593 10.3 

Very severely eroded sloping phase_.._.--.---- 903 400 138 1,644 4 

Severely eroded strongly sloping phase_..----- 20,250 1,568 1,286 24,849 6 

Very severely eroded strongly sloping phase. __ 1,244 299 200 1,928 3) 

Severely eroded moderately steep phase_;..----.---.-------- 47 715 71 40 873 2 
‘Lloyd clay loam: 

Severely eroded gently sloping phase 1,361 267 469 413 2,510 7 

Severely eroded sloping phase_-_------ 1,739 2,097 838 658 §, 332 1.4 
Lloyd stony sandy loam: 

Strongly sloping phase___..-_ 18 3,918 42 54 4,032 1.1 

Moderately steep phase. 6 3,781 2 27 3,816 1.0 


Footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 19,—Acreage by land use, total acreage, and proportionate extent of the soils mapped.—Continued 


Propor- 
Soil Cultivated | Woodland | Tale | Permanent | Total tionate 
Lloyd stony clay loam: i Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Percent 
Severely eroded sloping phase_-..-----_-------------------- 152 527 252 192 1,128 38 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase__._______.--------_-_- 266 2,625 437 225 3,553 Zs) 
Lloyd gravelly clay loam: 
Severely eroded sloping shallow phase_.._-.__...---.----.--- 474 506 361 106 1,447 4 
Severely eroded strongly sloping shallow phase_.___.-.._--.-- 464 2,319 628 191 3,602 9 
Louisa gravelly sandy loam, moderately steep and steep phases._- 2 1,123 15 13 1,153 38 
Louisa stony sandy loam, steep phase___..-.-2 222-2 51 1,799 38 30 1,918 5 
Louisburg stony sandy loam: 
Sloping phase. __-___-_.------------ 34 79 18 18 149 () 
Moderately steep and steep phases 492 2,813 302 112 3,719 1.0 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam: 
Eroded gently sloping phase___.___________________---_----- 81 39 36 364 el. 
Eroded sloping phase__.-.----.------- 481 118 49 995 3 
Eroded strongly sloping phase_-------- | 1,295 22 6 1,365 4 
Moderately steep phase paves Sad semaueeeuosetucauedaceseane | 751 1 9 761 2 
Madison gravelly clay loam: 
Severely eroded sloping phase_-________--------------------- 4,438 1,421 705 9,44] 2.5 
Very severely eroded ‘sloping phase 188 65 24 339 ol 
Severely eroded strongly sloping phase - _- ---.---------- 6,231 589 266 7,556 2.0 
Very severely eroded strongly sloping phase._----------- 733 115 22 940 2 
Severely eroded moderately steep phase_-_--..---------- 677 34 14 T71 2 
Madison clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase 219 116 184 1,206 3 
Madison soils: 
Sloping graphitic phases. ______________________-___--------- 53 126 13 26 218 ak 
Eroded strongly sloping graphitic phases. 27 598 26 4 655 2 
Mecklenburg clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 243 335 139 69 786 2 
ROC NANG ees oo ieee aun Pav aeut wen cesadinemeusen sel Sakacneace 60 an Cees wade 63 Q) 
Roush broken land wc ocean nde nn dieewrneivae lane nneeene Delo. Nowe ctaene dd beets tad 1,181 3 
Sandy alluvial land, poorly to somewhat poorly drained _- - - 1,787 38, 993 1,433 1,970 44,183 11.5 
Seneca sandy loam__._.-..--.-.--------- eee eee eee eee 1,362 432 386 305 2,485 6 
Shallow land: 
Ok eal rer eco dad Gaceed wena canada! | 44 212 106 76 438 wl 
Strongly sloping. __ 238 1,020 122 69 1,449 A 
Starr soils... 1,498 862 700 522 3,582 9 
Stony landen cesta b eee eeeteeeceeseeemeueted| seSesaceeas 1,575 il 12 1,598 4 
Talladega gravelly loam, moderately steep phase 1 B13) |usecstensenloeeedeeies- 314 al 
Wickham fine sandy loam: 
Eroded sloping phase_.___._____-._.______.--.----------- 182 114 103 105 504 Al 
Eroded strongly sloping phase. 20. 104 12 al 157 Q@) 
Worsham sandy loam_-____.___.-_-------------------------+- 120 357 | 78 149 704 2 
Subtotal co cidt2 ecto eet ee eee ee soe eS oe 99, 536 211,891 40, 681 24,589 376 , 697 98.4 
Urban, water, mines! and pita. «ooo eveucece at eeceeeseecdeuscs|scessecendelbenesecn ese |ebecewe stan anced 6,023 1.6 
DOAN owes ode a whe nena wcaedsluusleke eas UUused Eee Baw tues sewer dose easconetes aceuseuees 382,720 100.0 


1 Less than ‘0.1 percent of the total area. 


served. The soil is low in organic matter and moderate 
to low in fertility, but it readily responds to fertilizer. 

Use and management.—The hazard of erosion is 
slight to moderate. This soil, therefore, needs a com- 


plete water disposal system, contour cultivation, and ~ 


rotations that include thick-growing crops at least half 
the time. The soil is suited to many kinds of crops. 
Medium to high yields can be expected under good 
management. Capability unit ITe-2. 

Appling sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (AdC).—This soil is similar to Appling sandy 
loam, gently sloping phase. It differs largely in that 
it has stronger slopes, more rapid surface runoff, less 


infiltration of water, and greater erosion hazard. 
Included is a small acreage that has a tough, heavy, 
yellowish-brown clay subsoil with red mottles. 

Use and management.—Tilth and good yields can 
be maintained only by careful management. Conser- 
vation practices suggested for cultivated crops are 
water disposal and crop rotation. The rotation should 
include a close-growing crop 2 out of every 3 years. 
Capability unit I[Ie-2. 

Appling gravelly sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
(2 to 6 percent slopes) (AcB).—In color, texture, and 
consistence this soil is similar to Appling sandy loam, 
gently sloping phase. The main difference is content 
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of gravel. The following describes a profile of this 
soil in a cultivated area: 


0 to 6 inches, light brownish-gray very friable gravelly 
sandy loam. 

6 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable gravelly 
sandy loam. 

10 to 29 inches, yellowish-red friable gravelly sandy clay; 
breaks easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

29 to 45 inches, yellowish-red friable gravelly sandy clay 
that is highly mottled with red and yellowish brown; 
breaks easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

45 to.50 inches +, yellowish-red to red, firm, massive sandy 
clay highly mottled with red, yellow, and yellowish brown; 
gradual transition to partially weathered granite and 
gneiss. 


The profile is 17 to 56 inches deep to the massive 
clay. Included is a small acreage that has a yellowish- 
brown gravelly sandy loam surface soil and a tough, 
heavy, yellowish-brown gravelly clay subsoil with many 
red mottles. Angular pieces of quartz gravel, 3 inches 
or less in diameter, are scattered over the surface and 
imbedded in the profile. Included is a small acreage 
that has slopes of less than 2 percent. 

Although moderate to low in fertility and low in 
organic matter, this soil responds well to fertilization. 
It is permeable to roots and moisture and has good 
tilth and moderate available moisture-holding capacity. 
Except where much gravel is on the surface, the soil 
is easily worked. The erosion hazard is slight to 
moderate. 


Use and management.—The soil needs the protection 
of terraces, contour cultivation, and a complete water- 
disposal system that includes vegetated waterways. 
Close-growing crops ought to be kept on the soil half 
the time. With good management, medium to high 
yields can be expected from many crops. Machinery 
may be damaged by gravel. Capability unit Ile-2. 

Appling gravelly sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 
10 percent slopes) (AcC).—-This soil occurs on stronger 
slopes than Appling gravelly sandy loam, gently slop- 
ing phase. Because of the more rapid surface runoff, 
less water infiltrates. The erosion hazard is greater, 
and erosion is more difficult to control. 

Included is a small acreage in which the surface soil 
is similar to that of the gently sloping phase and the 
subsoil is a heavy, tough clay mottled with red. 
Another small, shallow acreage is 12 to 17 inches deep 
to bedrock. These included areas are more suited to 
sod crops, which can be used for pasture or hay. 

Use and management.—Only intensive management 
will maintain tilth and yields. Conservation practices 
should include use of a complete water-disposal system 
with vegetated waterways, contour cultivation, and 
crop rotations that keep close-growing sod crops on 
the soil 2 out of every 3 years. Machinery must be 
handled carefully to prevent its being damaged by 
gravel. Capability unit IIIe-2. 

Appling gravelly sandy loam, strongly sloping phase 
(10 to 15 percent slopes) (AcD).—This soil is on stronger 
slopes than Appling gravelly sandy loam, gently sloping 
phase, and has a slightly thinner profile. The depth 
to bedrock is 15 to 40 inches. Runoff is moderately 
rapid. On areas without plant cover, sheet and gully 
erosion are active and difficult to control. The soil is 
permeable and has good tilth and productivity. 

Use and management.—The strong slopes and mod- 
erate to severe hazard of erosion make this soil better 


for close-growing, deep-rooted perennial sod crops 
than for cultivated crops. Intensive management and 
erosion control are needed to conserve the culti- 
vated soil. The gravel may damage farm machinery. 
Capability unit IVe-1. 

Appling gravelly sandy loam, moderately steep 
phase (15 to 25 percent slopes) (AcE)—This soil is 
similar to Appling gravelly sandy loam, gently sloping 
phase, but it is not so deep to massive clay or bedrock. 
The surface soil, 5 to 7 inches thick, is fairly high in 
organic matter. The depth of the profile to bedrock 
is 15 to 36 inches. 

Runoff is rapid to very rapid, and infiltration of 
water is, therefore, less than on the gently sloping 
phase of Appling gravelly sandy loam. The soil has 
good tilth and is productive. Sheet and gully erosion, 
however, are very active and extremely difficult to 
control in areas without a good plant cover. 

Use and management.—Most of this soil is in mixed 
hardwood and pine forest. If it is cleared, close- 
growing pasture and hay crops, preferably deep-rooted 
perennials, can be grown under good management. 
The moderately steep slopes and rapid surface runoff 
make this a better soil for hay and pasture or for 
trees than for cultivated crops. Mowers and similar 
machinery may be damaged by gravel. Capability 
unit VIe—2. 

Appling gravelly sandy clay loam, severely eroded 
gently sloping phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (AbB3).— 
The following describes a profile of this soil in a 
cultivated area: 

0 to 6 inches, variegated pattern made up of small areas of 
light-brownish gray very friable gravelly sandy loam and 
yellowish-brown friable gravelly sandy clay loam. 

6 to 18 inches, yellowish-red friable gravelly sandy clay; 
breaks easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

18 to 38 inches, yellowish-red friable gravelly sandy clay 
highly mottled with red and yellowish brown; breaks 
easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

33 to 37 inches +, yellowish-red, firm, massive clay highly 
mottled with red, yellow, and yellowish brown. 

The profile is 15 to 38 inches deep to massive clay. 
In a small area the texture of the surface layer may 
be sandy loam, sandy clay loam, and mixtures of these. 
Accelerated erosion has removed much of the original 
surface soil in an uneven pattern. Cultivation has 
mixed the remainder of the original surface soil with 
the upper part of the subsoil. 

Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and permeability 
is moderate to slow. The soil has moderate available 
moisture-holding capacity. Tilth is not so good as in 
the gently sloping phases of Appling sandy loam and 
Appling gravelly sandy loam. The hazard of erosion 
is severe, and erosion is difficult to control. 

Use and management.—Good management is re- 
quired to produce high yields on this soil and to prevent 
further erosion. Row crops can be grown, but the 
soil is better suited to grasses and legumes grown for 
pasture and hay. Capability unit [ITe—2. 

Appling gravelly sandy clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (AbC3).—This 
soil is permeable to roots and moisture down to the 
massive clay layer. Runoff is rapid. Tilth is mod- 
erately good. Sheet erosion and gully erosion are 
active and difficult to control. Included with this soil 
are small acreages that have a heavy, tough, yellowish- 
brown clay subsoil that is mottled with red. 
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Use and management.—Intensive management is 
needed if this soil is cultivated. The impaired tilth 
and severe erosion hazard make this soil better for 
pasture and hay crops than for cultivated crops. If 
cultivated, the soil ought to be kept in close-growing 
crops, preferably deep-rooted perennials, three-fourths 
of the time. The gravel is a hazard to the use of 
mowers and other farm machinery. Capability unit 
IVe-10. 

Appling gravelly sandy clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) 
(AbD3).—The soil is slowly to moderately permeable. 
Surface runoff is rapid to very rapid. Productivity 
is good, but tilth is moderately poor. Sheet and gully 
erosion are very active and difficult to control. 

Use and management.—Strong slope and relatively 
poor tilth make this soil unsuitable for row crops. It 
is better suited to pasture and hay, but good grassland 
management is needed to establish and maintain a 
thick plant cover. Probably the best use is for wood- 
land, especially suitable species of pine. Mowers and 
other machinery must be used carefully to prevent 
damage from gravel. Capability unit Vle—2. 

Appling stony sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (AeC)—The following describes a 
profile of this soil in a cultivated area: 

0 is 5 inches, light brownish-gray very friable stony sandy 
oam. 

5 to 17 inches, yellowish-red friable stony sandy clay; breaks 
easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

17 inches +, partially weathered granite and gneiss bed- 
rock and boulders. 

This soil is 12 to 20 inches deep to bedrock. Stones 
more than 10 inches in diameter are scattered over the 
surface and imbedded in the profile. Dikes of granite 
and gneiss extend to and above the surface layer. 
Permeability to plant roots and moisture is moderate. 
Because of the low available moisture-holding capacity, 
this soilis droughty. It is low in fertility and responds 
slowly to fertilization. Included with this soil are 
small areas that are gently sloping. 

Use and management.—Stones, shallow depth, and 
poor tilth limit use of this soil. The less stony areas 
are suited to pasture, but the soil is best used as 
woodland. Little use can be made of farm machinery, 
and the risk of damaging it is moderate to high. 
Capability unit [Ve—5, 


Buncombe series 


The Buncombe series consists of deep, well drained 
to excessively drained soils on nearly level flood plains 
along the larger streams. Their parent material 
washed from soils derived from granite and gneiss. 
These light-textured soils are associated with soils of 
heavier texture, the well drained Congaree soils, and 
the moderately well drained Chewacla soils. The 
Buncombe soils belong to the Alluvial great soil group. 
Only one soil of the series is mapped in this county. 

Buncombe loamy sand (0 to 6 percent slopes) (Ba).— 
This soil occurs mainly along the Tallapoosa and 
Chattahoochee Rivers. The following describes a 
profile in a pasture: 


0 to 10 inches, brown very friable loamy sand. 
10 to 44 inches, strong-brown very friable loamy sand; 
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breaks easily to a fine crumbly mass or to individual 
grains of sand. 

46 to 50 inches +, unconsolidated or weakly cemented beds 
of gravel or sand. ; 


Mica flakes are present throughout the profile in 
many places. The depth of this soil to underlying 
beds of gravel or unconsolidated sand ranges from 36 
to 84 inches. The color of the 0- to 10-inch layer 
ranges from grayish brown to dark brown. The 10- 
to 46-inch layer ranges from strong brown to reddish 
yellow in color and from loamy fine sand to fine sandy 
loam in texture. 

This soil has rapid permeability to a considerable 
depth. The available moisture-holding capacity is low, 
and the soil is droughty. Surface runoff is slow, and 
internal drainage is rapid to very rapid. The soil is 
subject to a few river overflows lasting a relatively 
short time. Accumulations of sandy soil material are 
left after overflows, and some detrimental deposits of 
sand may occur. 

Fertility and organic matter are low, and the soil 
is strongly acid. 

Use and management.—The soil has good tilth and 
is easily worked and conserved. The hazard of over- 
flow and the droughty nature of the soil limit suita- 
bility for crops. Medium to high yields of crops can 
be expected under good management, especially 
fertilization. Capability unit Ile—2. 


Cecil series 


The Cecil series consists of shallow to deep, well- 
drained soils developed on the Piedmont upland from 
granite and gneiss. Cecil soils occur over most of 
the county; they are gently sloping to moderately steep. 
They are associated with the shallow Louisburg and 
dee yellowish-red Appling and the darker red Lloyd 
soils. 

Cecil soils have a dark-brown to red surface soil 
varying from sandy loam to clay loam. The strongly 
acid subsoil is dark-red friable to firm sandy clay. The 
series is in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and 
pines. Most of the acreage has been cleared for pasture 
and crops. Loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines 
grow on land that has been withdrawn from production 
of crops and pasture. — 

Cecil sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 percent slopes) (CcB2)—The following describes 
a profile of this soil in a cultivated area: 


0 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown very friable sandy loam. 

6 to 10 inches, red friable sandy clay loam; breaks easily 
to subangular blocky pieces. 

10 to 25 inches, dark-red friable to firm sandy clay; breaks 
i subangular blocky pieces less easily than the above 
ayer. . 

25 to 31 inches, red friable fine sandy clay; breuks easily 
to subangular blocky pieces. 

81 to 50 inches ++, red friable sandy clay mottled with 
yellow, reddish yellow, and yellowish brown; massive 
(structureless) ; gradual transition to partially weathered 
granite and gneiss. 


The profile is 17 to 39 inches deep to the massive 
sandy clay. Included is a small acreage that is nearly 


level, and a small acreage that is 12 to 17 inches deep 
to bedrock. 
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The soil is moderately permeable to roots and mois- 
ture and has a moderate moisture-supplying capacity. 
Runoff is medium. Although low in organic matter, 
this soil has good tilth and high fertility when compared 
to other local soils. 

Use and management.—The hazard of erosion is 
slight to moderate. Therefore, cultivated areas need 
a complete water-disposal system, contour cultivation, 
and rotations that inelude thick-growing crops half of 
the time. With good management, high yields can be 
produced from the wide variety of crops suited to this 
soil. Capability unit ITe-1. 

Cecil sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (CcC2)—This soil is similar to Cecil 
sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase, but it has 
slightly stronger slopes. Because of the more rapid 
surface runoff, less water infiltrates. Sheet and gully 
erosion are greater and more difficult to control. 

About half of the acreage has slopes ranging from 
strongly sloping to moderately steep. A small shallow 
acreage is 12 to 17 inches deep to bedrock. 

Use and management.—Intensive management must 
be used to control the erosion. Among conservation 
practices needed to maintain tilth and productivity are 
a complete water-disposal system and crop rotation. 
The strongly sloping and shallow areas are more 
suitable to pasture (fig. 6) and hay crops than to row 
crops, because of the rate of runoff. Capability unit 
IiIe-1. 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded gently sloping 
phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (CbB2).—The following 
describes a profile of this soil in a cultivated area: 


0 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown very friable sandy loam: 


Figure 6.—Alfalfa pasture on Cecil sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 


pieces of angular quartz gravel up to 3 inches in diameter 
are scattered over the surface and imbedded in the profile. 

6 to 10 inches, red friable gravelly sandy clay loam; breaks 
easily to subangular bloeky pieces. 

10 to 25 inches, red friable to firm gravelly sandy clay; 
breaks to subangular blocky pieces less easily than the 
layer above. 

25 to 31 inches, red friable gravelly fine sandy clay; breaks 
easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

31 to 35 inches +, red friable sandy clay mottled with 
yellow, reddish yellow, and yellowish brown; massive 
(structureless) ; gradual transition to partially weathered 
granite and gneiss. 


The profile is 17 to 39 inches deep to the massive 
sandy clay. Included is a small acreage that is 12 to 
17 inches deep to bedrock, and scattered over its surface 
are stones larger than 10 inches in diameter. This 
included area is shown on the soil map with stone 
symbols. 

The soil has medium runoff and moderate to moder- 
ately rapid permeability. Although low in organic 
matter, it has good tilth and high fertility. 

Use and management.—Measures to control erosion 
are needed because of the surface runoff. Conserva- 
tion practices for cultivated crops should include a 
complete water-disposal system, contour cultivation, 
and a suitable rotation. The soil will grow a wide 
variety of crops, and good yields can be expected under 
careful management. Gravel and stones reduce work- 
ability in some places. The shallow stony areas are 
best suited to pasture or woods. Machinery should be 
used with caution where gravel or stones are present. 
Capability unit IIe—-1. 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 
to 10 percent slopes) (CbC2).—This soil is similar to 


~ 
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Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Slopes, however, are slightly stronger, runoff is greater, 
infiltration is less, and erosion is more active. Included 
is a small acreage, 12 to 17 inches deep to bedrock, 
that has scattered stones larger than 10 inches in 
diameter. This included acreage is shown on the map 
by stone symbols. 

Use and management.—Because of erosion, good 
management is needed to keep the soil in good tilth and 
productive. The cultivated soil needs the protection 
of water-disposal systems and crop rotations. The 
soil is best used for pasture or as woodland. Farm 
machinery must be used carefully where stones and 
gravel occur. Capability unit I]Je—1. 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping 
phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (CbD2).—This soil, more 
strongly sloping than the Cecil gravelly sandy loam, 
eroded gently sloping phase, has a slightly thinner 
surface soil and contains more gravel and stones. The 
profile is from 15 to 31 inches deep to the massive clay 
or bedrock. 

Runoff is more rapid than on the eroded gently 
sloping phase, and though permeability is moderate, 
less water infiltrates into the soil. Sheet and gully 
erosion are active and hard to control. 

Included with this soil is a small acreage, 12 to 15 
inches deep to bedrock, on which stones more than 10 
inches in diameter are scattered. These included areas 
are shown on the map by stone symbols. 

Use and management.—This soil is suitable for pas- 
ture and hay. It can be used for cultivated crops, but 
only under intensive management. If the soil is culti- 
vated, long-term rotations of close-growing plants are 
needed to protect and maintain it. Where machinery 
is used, care must be practiced to prevent damage by 
stones and gravel. Capability unit [Ve—1. 

Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded moderately steep 
phase (15 to 25 percent slopes) (CbE2).—The surface 
layer of this soil is thinner than that of Cecil gravelly 
sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase, and contains 
more rock and gravel fragments. The profile is shal- 
lower, or 12 to 31 inches deep to the partly weathered 
massive soil material. Even though permeability is 
moderate, runoff is high and infiltration of moisture 
is low. Sheet and gully erosion are active unless the 
ground cover is good. 

Included are small areas on slopes in excess of 25 
percent and small acreages that have stones larger 
than 10 inches in diameter. The stony areas are shown 
on the map by stone symbols. 

Use and management.—This soil is not suited to 
cultivated crops, for it is steep and erodible. It is 
better for pasture and other sod crops. Probably this 
soil is best used as woodland. Capability unit VIe-2. 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, severely eroded gently 
sloping phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (CaB3).—The 
following describes a profile from a cultivated area: 


0 to 5 inches, red friable gravelly sandy clay loam; breaks 
easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

5 to 20 inches, dark-red friable to firm gravelly sandy clay; 
slightly harder te break to subangular blocky pieces than 
layer above. 

20 to 26 inches, red friable gravelly fine sandy clay; breaks 
easily to subangular blocky pieces. 


26 to 30 inches +, friable sandy clay mottled with red; 
massive (structureless). 

The profile ranges from 12 to 31 inches deep to the 
massive clay. In most of the acreage, angular frag- 
ments of quartz gravel are scattered over the surface 
and imbedded in the profile, but some areas are gravel 
free. A small acreage has stones on the surface and 
in the soil. These areas are designated on the map by 
stone symbols. 

The surface layer of this soil is friable when moist, 
hard and crusted when dry, and sticky when wet. 
Permeability to roots and moisture is moderate. 
Runoff is rapid unless there is a good ground cover. 

Use and management.—This soil is extremely difficult: 
to work. Only at certain moisture levels can it be 
cultivated. When dry, it is hard; and when wet, it 
forms clods that are not easy to break. 

Under good management this soil will give good 
yields of a wide variety of crops, for it has high 
fertility. It is also suited to pasture, hay, and trees. 

The severe hazard of erosion and difficulty of work- 
ing this soil limit its use for row crops. Organic 
matter is needed to help improve tilth. Crop rotations 
that keep thick-growing crops on the soil at least 
two-thirds of the time are suggested. A complete 
water-disposal system is needed that uses vegetated 
waterways, terraces, and contour cultivation. Machin- 
ery must be used with caution in stony or gravelly 
areas. Capability unit I[Ie-12. 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (CaC3).—This soil has 
more rapid surface runoff and greater hazard of 
erosion than the severely eroded gently sloping phase 
of Cecil gravelly clay loam. 

Included are small areas that are free of gravel 
and small areas in which stones more than 10 inches 
in diameter are scattered over the surface. The stony 
inclusions are shown on the map by stone symbols. 

Use and management.—A rotation is suggested that. 
keeps the soil in close-growing sod crops 3 years out 
of 4. The management plan should also include a 
complete water-disposal system. 

The poor tilth and clayey nature of the surface soil, 
along with the gravel and stones, make this soil more 
suitable for grasses and legumes than for tilled crops 
(fig. 7). Certain types of machinery must be used 


Figure 7—Erosion control on Cecil soils by sericea lespedeza and 
woodland. 
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with care to prevent damage from gravel and stones. 
a especially loblolly, grow well. Capability unit 
IVe-10 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, very severely eroded slop- 
ing phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (CaC4).—Erosion 
has removed most of the surface layer from this soil. 
The surface layer remaining is a dark-red, friable to 
firm gravelly sandy clay some 10 to 15 inches thick. 
The depth to the massive clay layer ranges from 12 to 
24 inches. Surface runoff is rapid to very rapid. 
Permeability is moderate in the surface soil and subsoil. 
The hazard of erosion is very severe, and gullies are 
common. This soil is strongly acid and almost totally 
Jacking in organic matter. Tilth is very poor. 

Included in this soil are small areas in which stones 
more than 10 inches in diameter are scattered over 
the surface. These areas are shown on the map by 
stone symbols. 

Use and management.—The severe erosion and poor 
tilth of this soil make it unsuitable for cultivation. 


Under good management, including fertilization, it can — 


produce fair to good stands of grasses and legumes 
suitable for pasture and hay. Machinery may be dam- 
aged by gravel. It is best to use this soil for pine 
woodland. Capability unit VIe—2. 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (CaD3).—This 
soil is 12 to 28 inches deep to the massive clay. Per- 
meability is moderate, but surface runoff is rapid. 
Sheet and guily erosion are active, especially in areas 
where adequate cover is not maintained. 

Included is a small acreage on slopes of 15 to 25 
percent, and a small acreage in which stones more 
than 10 inches across are scattered over the surface. 
The stony areas are shown on the map by stone 
symbols. 

Use and management.—tThis soil is not suited to 
cultivation; it has strong to steep slopes, a clayey 
surface soil, and poor tilth. It is moderate in fertility 
and, under good management, is suitable for pasture 
and hay crops. Because of stones and gravel, machin- 
ery must be used with caution. Probably it is better 
to grow pine trees on this soil than pasture or hay. 
Capability unit VIe-2. 

Cecil gravelly clay loam, very severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) 
(CaD4).—All or nearly all of the red friable clay loam 
surface layer has been lost through erosion. The 
present surface layer is 8 to 12 inches of dark-red 
firm sandy clay. The depth to the massive clay layer 
or underlying rock is 12 to 20 inches. 

Surface runoff is rapid to very rapid, permeability 
is moderate, and the hazard of erosion is high. Numer- 
ous shallow gullies and a few deep gullies occur. The 
soil is strongly acid and contains little or no organic 
matter. Tilth is extremely poor. 

Included with this soil is a small acreage on slopes 
ranging up to 25 percent, and also a small acreage 
in which stones are scattered over the surface. 

Use and management.—Strong slopes, shallowness, 
the clayey surface soil, and poor tilth make this soil 
unsuitable for cultivation. With good management, 
including fertilization, some grasses and legumes can 
be grown for pasture. Nevertheless, it is difficult to 
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establish and maintain a plant cover. The strong 
slopes and stony areas limit the use of machinery. 
Probably this soil is best used as woodland, which 
preferably should consist mainly of pine. Capability 
unit VITe-1. 


Chewacla series 


In the Chewacla series are deep, nearly level, mod- 
erately well drained soils on first bottoms. They are 
forming in sediments washed from the Piedmont 
Plateau and deposited along streams. 

The Chewacla soils are associated with the well 
drained Congaree, the well to excessively drained 
Buncombe, and the poorly to somewhat poorly drained 
Sandy alluvial land. The Chewacla soils belong to the 
Alluvial great soil group. 

About half of the Chewacla acreage is cleared and 
in crops and pasture. The rest is in trees, mostly 
water-tolerant hardwoods. 

Chewacla loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cd).—The 
following describes a profile of this soil in a cultivated 
area: 

0 to 7 inches, yellowish-red friable to very friable loam. 

7 to 15 inches, yellowish-red very friable to friable loam to 
sandy loam; breaks easily to a crumbly mass. 

15 to 26 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-brown friable loam 
to sandy loam mottled with gray and yellow; breaks easily 


to a crumbly mass. 
26 to 80 inches +, yellowish-brown, dark reddish-brown, 


gray, and yellow loams, sandy loams, and sands; highly 
mottled; gradual transition to gray wet sands. 
The depth to mottlings is 12 to 30 inches. Mica 


flakes occur throughout the profile in some areas. In 
places iron concretions occur at depths of 24 to 30 
inches. 

The soil is moderately permeable. Its available 
moisture-holding capacity is sufficient for all commonly 
grown plants, and runoff is slow. Overflows occur 
rather frequently, mainly during winter but occasion- 
ally during the growing season. These overflows often 
leave detrimental deposits of infertile soil material. 
Some scouring occurs during overflows. Although low 
in organic matter and strongly acid, the soil has good 
tilth and is easy to work. 

Use and management.—Impaired drainage limits the 
use of this soil for cultivated crops. It is well suited 
to grasses and legumes grown for pasture or hay. 
High yields can be expected from these crops under 
good management. Ditches or other means of drain- 
age are needed on much of the soil. Corn produces 
good yields when not damaged by overflow. Capability 
unit Ilw-2. 

Chewacla sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ce).— 
This soil is sandier through the profile than Chewacla 
loam. The surface soil ranges from sandy loam to 
fine sandy loam in texture and from brown to light 
yellowish brown in color. It is lighter colored than 
the surface soil of Chewacla loam. Internal drainage 
is probably more rapid than in Chewacla loam. 

Use and management.—This soil is highly fertile. 
It is well suited to grasses and legumes grown for 
pasture and hay. This soil, like Chewacla loam, is 
good for corn production. Occasional overflows may 
damage young stands, however, and yields will be 
reduced if the growing season is excessively wet. This 
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soil needs the same type of drainage as Chewacla loam. 
Capability unit IIw-2. 


Colfax series 


The Colfax series consists of moderately deep to 
deep, imperfectly drained soils. They occur only in 
areas underlain by granite and gneiss. They are on 
nearly level to sloping terrain around the heads of 
minor streams and on divides between draws. They 
also occur at the bases of sloping to strongly sloping 
areas. These soils are associated with the well drained 
Appling and the well drained to moderately well 
drained Durham soils. 

Colfax soils have a coarse sandy loam surface soil 
and a pale-yellow subsoil of mottled, coarse sandy clay 
loam. They are in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil 
group. 

Most of the Colfax acreage has been cleared and is 
used for crops and pasture. 

Colfax sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 
percent slopes) (CfB)—The following describes a profile 
of this soil in a cultivated area: 

0 to 18 inches, pale-olive very friable coarse sandy loam. 

18 to 29 inches, pale-yellow coarse sandy clay loam mottled 
with red, yellow, and brown; slightly sticky when wet, 
friable when moist; breaks easily to subangular blocky 

29'to 50. inches -+, coarse sandy clay strongly mottled with 
light gray, yellow, and brown; sticky when wet, friable 
when moist; massive (structureless); gradual transition 
to partly weathered rock at depths of 50 to 70 inches. 

The permeability of this soil is moderate to moder- 
ately slow. It has moderate capacity to hold moisture 
for plant use. The soil is low in organic matter and 
in fertility. It is strongly acid. It has good tilth, 
however, and is easily worked when not too wet. 

Included with this soil are small acreages on slopes 
‘of less than 2 percent, as well as some areas on slopes 
of 6 to 10 percent. 

Use and management.—Imperfect drainage and low 
fertility limit the use of this soil. With careful man- 
agement, it may produce fair yields, especially of 
pasture and hay. Much of the acreage formerly 
cleared now supports a mixed cover of pines and 
hardwoods. Capability unit I[Ie—3. 

Colfax sandy loam, gently sloping thick surface 
phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (CgB)—The following 
describes a profile of this soil in a pasture: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown very friable sandy loam. 

6 to 14 inches, olive very friable sandy loam. 

14 to 21 inches, olive-yellow very friable sandy loam; wet 
and waterlogged during rainy seasons. 

21 to 23 inches, yellow to yellowish-brown compact sandy 
clay faintly mottled with brown; contains small iron 


concretions. . . 

23 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown friable sandy clay that is 
faintly mottled in the lower part; breaks easily to sub- 
angular blocky pieces. . 

40 to 69 inches, heavy clay strongly mottled with gray, 
yellow, and brown; massive (structureless); gradual 
transition to partly weathered granite at a depth of about 
60 inches. 

In the upper layers, the permeability is moderately 
rapid. The 21- to 23-inch layer, however, is compact, 
moderately slow in permeability, and resistant to root 
penetration. The capacity to hold water available to 
plants is moderate. The soil is strongly acid and low 


in organic matter and fertility; it does not respond 
readily to fertilizer. It has good tilth and is easily 
worked. 

Use and management.—Impaired drainage and low 
fertility limit the suitability of this soil. It is prob- 
ably better suited to legumes and grasses grown for 
pasture and hay than it is to cotton, corn, or similar 
row crops. Good yields require careful management, 
including fertilization and disposal of water. Capabil- 
ity unit [IIe-3. 

Colfax sandy loam, sloping thick surface phase (6 
to 10 percent slopes) (CgC).—Surface runoff and lateral 
movement of water are a little more rapid on this 
soil than on Colfax sandy loam, gently sloping thick 
surface phase. Internal drainage is imperfect to slow. 
On the whole, this soil is slightly better drained than 
the gently sloping thick surface phase. It is easily 
worked but low in fertility. Response to fertilizer is 
limited. 

Use and management.—Impaired drainage and low 
fertility seriously limit the use of this soil for crops. 
It can be used for row crops but is probably better 
suited to grasses and legumes that. will provide hay 
and pasture. Suitable crop rotations and a complete 
system for water disposal are needed if the soil is 
cultivated. Capability unit IIfe-3. 


Congaree series 


The soils of the Congaree series are deep, friable, 
and well drained. They are on first bottoms along 
streams. The parent material has been washed from 
soils of the Piedmont Plateau. The Congaree soils 
belong to the Alluvial soil group, as do the Buncombe 
and Chewacla, with which they are associated. In 
this county one soil of the Congaree series is mapped. 
Most of it is cleared, and the major part of the cleared 
acreage is cultivated or in pasture. 

Congaree loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ch).—The 
following describes a profile of this soil in a pasture: 


0 to 8 inches, brown friable loam. 

8 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown friable loam. 

16 to 48 inches, strong-brown to yellowish-brown very friable 
fine sandy clay loam; breaks easily to subangular blocky 
pieces, 

48 inches +, unconsolidated or weakly cemented beds of 
gravel or beds of sand and loamy sand. 


In most places mica flakes occur throughout the 
profile. The soil ranges from 86 to 60 inches deep 
to the beds of gravel or sand. The texture of the 
surface layer varies; it is a loam, silt loam, very fine 
sandy loam, or sandy loam. The color of the surface 
layer ranges from reddish brown to grayish brown. 

This soil has rapid permeability to a depth of several 
feet. Its capacity to hold water available to plants is 
moderate. Runoff is slow, and internal drainage is 
medium to rapid. The soil is occasionally reached by 
overflows from streams. These normally occur in 
winter. The flooding lasts only a few days and has 
little effect on the kinds of crops planted. It often 
leaves soil material, in some places detrimental deposits 
of infertile sand. The soil is moderately fertile and 
highly productive. The supply of organic matter is 
low, and the soil is strongly acid. It has good tilth 
and is easy to work. Capability unit IIw—2. 
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Davidson series 


The Davidson series consists of moderately deep to 
deep, well-drained soils on the uplands. They have a 
dark-red loam or clay loam surface soil and a dark-red 
friable to firm clay subsoil. They occur on gently 
sloping to strongly sloping relief. The Davidson soils 
are of limited acreage and occur in small patches in 
the eastern and southwestern parts of the county. 
Geographically, they are associated with the Lloyd 
soils. They were derived from basic rock, such as 
hornblende and diorite, whereas the Lloyd soils were 
derived from mixed basic and acidic rock. The David- 
son soils have a finer texture and a darker brown 
surface soil than the Lloyd. 

The Davidson soils are highly fertile, medium acid, 
and moderate in their available moisture-holding 
capacity. They have a wide range of use suitability. 
Although limited in acreage, they are probably the most 
productive soils in the county. The series is in the 
Reddish-Brown Lateritic great soil group. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and 
pines. Nearly all of the acreage has been cleared, 
except for small patches around homesites. This 
cleared acreage is in cultivation or in pasture. 

Davidson loam and clay loam, eroded gently sloping 
phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (DcB2).—The following 
describes a profile of one of these soils in a cultivated 
area: 


0 to 6 inches, dark-red friable loam. 

6 to 39 inches, dark-red friable to firm clay; breaks easily 
to subangular blocky pieces. 

39 inches +, basic rocks; dark-red friable to firm clay 
material in spaces and crevices between the rocks. 

The profile is 30 to 52 inches deep to the basic rocks. 


The soils are permeable to water and plant roots, 
and the available moisture-holding capacity is moderate. 
Surface runoff is slow to medium. The soils are 
highly fertile but are generally low in organic matter. 
Although they are sticky when wet, especially in the 
parts that are clay loam, they have good tilth and are 
easily worked and conserved under good management. 

Use and management—The hazard of erosion is 
moderate. Conservation practices suggested are rota- 
tion of crops, installing complete water-disposal 
systems, and contour cultivation. The soils are suited 
to many kinds of crops and produce high yields if 
fertilized. Capability unit IIe-1. 

Davidson loam, eroded sloping and strongly sloping 
phases (6 to 15 percent slopes) (DbD2).—These soils 
are similar to Davidson loam and clay loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase. Surface runoff is more rapid, 
especially when cultivated, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate to severe. The profile is slightly shallower, 
and the available moisture content is generally less 
favorable. 

Use and management.—Stronger slopes, greater sur- 
face runoff, and increased hazard of erosion make this 
soil less suitable for intensive cultivation than Davidson 
loam and clay loam, eroded gently sloping phase. 
Intensive management, which includes use of crop 
rotations and a complete water-disposal system, are 
needed to conserve and maintain the cultivated soil. 
This soil is suited to nearly all of the grasses and 
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ae grown for pasture and hay. Capability unit 
TIe-1. 

Davidson clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 
(6 to 10 percent slopes) (DaC3).—This heavy-textured 
clayey soil is difficult to work. The surface soil is 
sticky and cloddy, and good tilth is difficult to maintain. 
The soil has moderate permeability and available 
moisture-holding capacity. Surface runoff is more 
rapid than on the Davidson loam and clay loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase. As a result, the hazard of ero- 
sion is increased. Although low in organic matter, 
the soil is fertile, and more than half of its 72 acres 
is cultivated. 

Use and management.—This soil is suited to many 
kinds of crops and produces high yields if fertilized. 
Organic matter can be added by turning under green- 
manure crops and crop residues. Rotations that cover 
the ground two-thirds of the time are suggested. Ter- 
races, sodded waterways, and contour tillage are 
needed also. This soil is probably more suitable. for 
pasture and hay crops than for row or intertilled crops. 
Capability unit IIIe-12. 


Durham series 


The Durham series consists of deep to moderately 
deep, well drained to moderately well drained soils of 
the Piedmont upland that developed from granite and 
gneiss. They have a friable sandy loam surface soil 
and a yellowish-brown sandy clay subsoil. These 
strongly acid soils occur on gently sloping ridgetops 
and areas sloping toward minor streams. They occur 
in the vicinity of Five Points, in the southwestern and 
west-central parts of the county, and they extend west 
and southwest to the county line. They are associated 
with the yellowish-red Appling, red Cecil, and the 
lighter colored, more poorly drained Colfax soils. The 
native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and pines. 
Almost all of the acreage has been cleared and is now 
in cultivated crops or pasture. The soils are in the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 

Durham sandy loam, gently sloping phase (2 to 6 
percent slopes) (DdB).—The following describes a pro- 
file of this soil in a cultivated area: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown very friable sandy loam. 

6 to 16 inches, olive friable sandy loam. 

16 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown friable sandy clay; breaks 
easily to subangular pieces. 

82 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown friable sandy clay to sandy 
clay loam, mottled with brown; breaks easily to sub- 
angular pieces. 

40 inches +, yellow, light-gray, and light-red granite and 
gneiss; friable, disintegrated, and partly weathered. 

This soil is 30 to 50 inches deep to the partly weath- 
ered rock. The 32- to 40-inch layer has a weak 
fragipan that slightly impairs drainage and has mod- 
erate permeability to roots and water. During wet 
seasons, excessive water above this layer may be 
detrimental to plant growth. Internal drainage is 
medium to slow, and the available moisture-holding 
capacity is moderate. This soil is moderately fertile. 
It has good tilth and is easy to work and to conserve. 

Use and management.—This soil is suitable for most 
crops grown in the county. Good yields can be pro- 
duced if the soil is fertilized. Conservation practices 
should include use of adequate crop rotations, a com- 
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plete water-disposal system, and cultivation on the 
contour. Capability unit Ile-2. 

Durham sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (DdC).—This soil is similar to Durham sandy 
loam, gently sloping phase. It has slightly better 
internal movement of water, but surface runoff is a 
little higher. Permeability to roots and water is 
moderate down to the fragipan layer. The capacity 
for helding water that plants can use is moderate, tilth 
and workability are good, and fertility and productivity 
are moderate. 

Use and management—This soil has a wider range 
of crop suitability than on Durham sandy loam, gently 
sloping phase. Sheet erosion is a greater hazard, 
however, because surface runoff is higher. More inten- 
sive contrel of erosion is needed. Capability unit 
ITe—2. 


Guilied land 


Gullied land (6 to 25 percent slopes} (Ga) consists 
of sloping to moderately steep, rough, gullied areas. 
Before the profiles were destroyed by erosion, the small 
areas of this land were Cecil, Appling, Durham, Lloyd, 
Madison, Louisa, Louisburg, Talladega, Iredell, Meck- 
lenburg, or Helena soils. The parent material devel- 


oped from acidic and basic rocks of both the igneous 
and metamorphic kinds. 

The land has a network of gullies that generally cut 
deep into the parent material (fig. 8). 


The gullies 
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Figure 8.—Deep caving-type gully on Gullied land (Cecil soil 
material). 


cannot be crossed by machinery. The profiles have 
been destroyed, except in small areas between gullies. 
Where the profiles remain, they are similar to those 
of the soils adjoining. In a few places the surface 
soil corresponds to that of the eroded or severely eroded 
phases of the soils that cecur nearby. In some areas 
of this land, the islands of uneroded or partly eroded 
soil do not occur and the parent material may be 
exposed in tracts covering several acres. In other 
places the gullies have cut into very friable material, 
have undercut the banks, and have widened as the 


undercut banks fell down, 

some of this land. 
Internal drainage is generally good, but little water 

enters the soil because runoff is rapid to excessive. 

' Use and management.—Most of this land type was 
once productive, but gullying now prohibits cultivation. 
Some of it is in poor pasture, and some is idle. Most 
of it has been abandoned and now supports a mixed 
cover of pines and other trees. It is not practical 
to reclaim this land, because nearly all of the desir- 
able soil material is gone. The areas that could be 
reclaimed by smoothing would contain rock fragments 
and unweathered soil material. The best use is for 
woodland, probably loblolly pine. The less severely 
eroded areas can be pastured. Under good manage- 
ment, kudzu will provide supplementary grazing and 
help prevent further soil loss. Capability unit VITe-1. 


Stone and gravel occur on 


Helena series 


In the Helena series are moderately deep, moder- 
ately well drained soils of the Piedmont upland. They 
have developed from a mixture of acidic and basic 
rock, mainly granite, granite gneiss, and quartz diorite. 
The limited acreage of these soils occurs in association 
with the more extensive Appling soils. 

Helena soils have a very friable sandy loam surface 
soil and a heavy, strongly mottled subsoil. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and 
shortleaf pine. Helena soils belong to the Red-Yellow 
Podzolice great soil group. Only one soil of the Helena 
series Was mapped in this county. 

Helena sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (HaC2).—Small areas of this soil are 
scattered throughout the county. Most of the areas 
cover less than 10 acres. The following describes a 
profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 6 inches, light-gray very friable sandy loam. 

6 to 11 inches, strong-brown friable sandy clay; breaks 
easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

11 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown firm sandy clay mottled 
with yellow and red; slightly harder to break to sub- 
angular blecky pieces than layer above. 

22 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown friable sandy clay with 
strong mottles of yellow and yellowish-red; breaks easily 
to subangular blocky pieces. 

27 to 35 inches +, yellowish-brown firm sandy clay strongly 
mottled with yellowish red; massive (structureless). 

The depth to the massive layer of sandy clay is 22 
to 85 inches. Included with this soil is a small acreage 
on slopes of 2 to 6 percent, as well as small, severely 
eroded areas on slopes of 2 to 10 percent. These 
included areas have a strong-brown or yellowish-brown 
sandy clay surface layer. 

The soil is slowly permeable and has medium 
surface runoff and low available moisture-holding 
capacity. Fertility and organic-matter content are 
low, and the soil is strongly acid. It has fairly good 
tilth and is moderately easy to werk and conserve 
under good management. The severely eroded parts 
have poorer tilth and more rapid surface runoff than 
the areas not eroded. 

Use and management Low fertility and the low 
capacity to hold moisture for plants limit the use of 
this soil for cultivated crops. Fair yields of some 
crops can be obtained if a rotation that keeps close- 
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growing crops on the soil mest of the time is used 
and other good management is practiced. The soil is 
highly erodible and needs contour cultivation and a 
complete water-disposal system, including terraces and 
vegetated outlets. Capability unit ITle—3. 


Hiwassee series 


The Hiwassee series consists of moderately deep to 
deep, well drained soils of the high terraces. The 
parent material was old alluvium washed from the 
upland Piedmont Plateau. The soils have a dark- 
brown fine sandy loam surface soil and dark-red clay 
subsoil. They are strongly acid and occur on gently 
sloping to strongly sloping land along the Tallapoosa 
and Chattahoochee Rivers. The limited acreage occurs 
with areas of the lighter colored Wickham soils, which 
are on low stream terraces or benches in most places. 
The Hiwassee soils are in the Reddish-Brown Lateritic 
great soil group. 

All of the acreage has been cleared, and most of it 
is cultivated or in pasture. A small acreage that was 
ounce cultivated now supperts a good cover of loblolly 
and shortleaf pines. The native vegetation was mixed 
hardwoods and pines. 

Hiwassee fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase (6 
to 10 percent slopes) (HbC2).—The following describes 
a profile of this soil in a pasture: 


0 to 6 inches, dark-brown very friable fine sandy loam. 

6 to 12 inches, red friable sandy clay loam; breaks easily 
toe subangular blocky pieces. 

12 to 30 inches, dark-red friable to firm clay; breaks less 
easily te subangular blocky pieces than layer above. 

30 inches +, unconsolidated or weakly cemented gravel beds. 


The texture of the surface soil may be loam, fine 
sandy loam, or gravelly fine sandy loam. The profile 
is 24 to about 60 inches deep to the gravel beds or old 
residual material, The subsoil contains mica flakes 
in places. In some areas the gravel layer is absent 
and the soil has developed over old residuum. Included 
is a small acreage on gently sloping terrain and another 
small severely eroded acreage with slopes of 2 to 10 
percent. These included areas have a 6- to 10-inch 
surface soil of red friable sandy clay loam. 

This soil is well drained and permeable to a consid- 
erable depth. its capacity to hold water available to 
plants is moderate. The soil is highly fertile and 
responds readily to fertilizer. Although low in organic 
matter, tt has good tilth and is easily worked and 
conserved under good management. The severely 
eroded inclusions have more surface runoff, poorer tilth 
and workability, and are less suitable for cultivation. 
The hazard of erosion is moderate to severe. 

Use and management.—tThis soil is suited to many 
kinds of crops and produces high yields under good 
Management. Because of the hazard of erosion, care- 
ful management is needed to protect the cultivated soil. 
Conservation practices should include a complete water- 
control system, contour cultivation, and rotation of 
crops. Capability unit [Te—1. 

Hiwassee fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping 
phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (HbD2)—This soil 
occurs on slightly stronger slopes than Hiwassee fine 
gandy loam, eroded sloping phase. Because of the 
more rapid runoff, the hazard of erosion is greater 


and erosion is more difficult to control. There are 
some small severely eroded areas. These have a red 
friable sandy clay loam surface soil that is 6 to 8 
inches deep. 

Use and management—lIf this soil is cultivated, a 
rotation is suggested that keeps the soil under a goed 
close-growing cover, preferably deep-rooted perennials, 
for 3 years out. of 4. The soil is better for clover-grass 
pasture or hay than for cultivated crops. It is also 
well suited to trees. Capability unit [Ve—1. 


fredeii series 


The Iredell series consists of shallow to moderately 
deep, imperfectly drained, heavy plastic soils on gently 
sloping to sloping uplands. The soils were derived 
from basie rock, such as hornblende gneiss and chloritic 
schist, but are now strongly acid. Their limited 
acreage occurs in smal! areas over the county. 

The Iredell soils have an olive surface soil and light 
olive-brown plastic clay subsoil. Runoff is medium 
to rapid, and internal drainage is very slow. Agso- 
ciated with these strongly acid soils are the better 
drained, less plastic, and redder Mecklenburg soils. 
The Iredell soils are in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great 
soil group. 

About one-third of the Iredell acreage in this county 
is in trees. The other two-thirds is almost equally 
divided between crops and pasture. One soil of the 
series is mapped in the county. 

Tredell soils, eroded sloping phases (6 to 10 percent 
slopes) (laC2).—The following describes a profile under 
forest: 

0 te 6 inches, olive friable gravelly sandy loam containing 
many shotlike iron concretions. 

6 to 12 inches, light clive-brown friable gravelly sandy 
leam; more iron concretions than in layer above. 

12 to 22 inches, light clive-brown clay mottled with red; very 
firm when moist, plastic when wet; extremely hard to 
break to angular pieces. 

22 to 29 inches, olive-gray very firm clay highly mottled 
with yellow; massive (structureless). 

29 inches ++, slightly weathered basic rock, 

The depth to the olive-gray massive clay ranges from 
16 to 29 inches. A small acreage has slopes of 2 to 6 
percent, and a very small acreage is severely eroded. 
These included severely eroded areas have light olive- 
brown plastic clay at the surface. Also included with 
these soils are a few areas that are gravelly and stony. 

The permeability and internal soil drainage are both 
slow. Surface runoff is medium to rapid. The avail- 
able moisture-holding capacity and fertility are low. 
Tilth and workability are fair to good where the sandy 
surface soil is present. ‘'Tilth is poor in severely eroded 
areas where the plastic clay is exposed. The gravelly 
and stony areas further reduce workability. 

Use and management.—These soils are highly erod- 
ible. The areas that have little or no erosion are 
suited to some crops. These crops will give fair yields 
if a soil-conserving rotation is used and other good 
management is practiced. The more eroded areas have 
poor tilth, are difficult to conserve, and are more suit- 
able for pasture and hay than for tilled crops. A 
permanent plant cover or trees would be best for these 
soils because of their poor tilth, erodibility, shallowness, 
and heavy texture. Capability unit I[le-3. 
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Lieyd series 


The Lloyd series is made up of shallow to deep, well- 
drained soils on the Piedmont upland. The soils were 
derived from a mixture of basic and acidic rock, such 
as hornblende, diorite, granite gneiss, and granodiorite. 
They occur on gently sloping to sloping, narrow to 
fairly broad ridges and on strongly sloping io steep 
slopes along the minor streams. The Lloyd soils are 
widely distributed and account for about 30 percent of 
the acreage in Chambers County. 

The Lloyd soils are closely associated with the Cecil 
and Davidson soils and resemble both in color. They 
are also associated with the Appling, which are lighter 
colored; with the Madison, which are lighter colored 
and micaceous; and with the Iredell and Mecklenburg 
soils, which are plastie and heavier in texture. 

The Lloyd soils have a dark reddish-brown sandy 
loam surface soil. Their subsoil is dark-red sandy 
clay to clay loam. The soils are medium acid. They 
belong to the Reddish-Brown Lateritic great soil group. 

The Lloyd soils are erodible. About 60 percent of 
their total acreage is severely to very severely eroded. 
Areas that are shallow or gravelly and stony are 
common. Nevertheless, some of the soila have a good 
agricultural potential. Most. of the local craps can be 
grown on all except the severely eroded and strongly 
sloping areas. As a rule, average yields are a little 
higher than on the Appling, Cecil, and Madison soils 
and slightly lower than on the Davidson goils. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and 
pines. Most of the acreage has been cleared and is 
used for crops and pasture. A large acreage that was 
cleared has been withdrawn from cultivation and now 
supports fair to good stands of loblolly, shortleaf, and 
slash pines. 

Lloyd sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase (2 
to 6 pereent slopes) (LeB2).—The following describes a 
profile of this soil in a cultivated area: 


0 to 10 inches, dark reddish-brown friable sandy loam. 

10 to 15 inches, dark-red friable sandy clay loam; breaks 
easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

15 to 33 inches, dark-red sandy clay to clay; friable ta firm: 
breaks to subangular blocky pieces but resistance to break- 
age is slightly greater than in layer above. 

38 inches +, basic rock with friable dark-red sandy clay in 
the crevices and spaces. 


This soil has slow to medium surface runoff and 
medium internal drainage. It is medium acid, low in 
organic matter, and high in fertility. Permeability is 
moderately rapid to moderate in the subsoil, which 
has high capacity to hold water that plants can use. 

Use and management—The soil is well suited to 
nearly all of the farm crops commonly grown. Most 
of the acreage is cultivated. Cotton and corn are the 
chief crops grown. A smaijl acreage is in improved 


pasture. This soil has good tilth and is easy to work 
and conserve, The hazard of erosion is slight te 
moderate. 


The soil responds well to good management and can 
be kept in excellent condition for erop production. It 
is the best of the Lloyd soils for cultivation, Capability 
unit IIe—1. 

Lloyd sandy foam, eroded sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (LeC2}—The profile of this soil is sirnilar 
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to that described for Lloyd sandy loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase. Runoff is higher than on the eroded 
gently sloping phase, and if the soil is cultivated, there 
is more risk of erosion. The soil is medium acid, low 
in organic matter, and high in fertility. Permeability 
is moderately rapid to moderate in the subsoil. The 
available water-holding capacity is moderate. 

Use and management—This soil is well suited to 
nearly ail the general farm crops. The tilth is normally 
good, and high yields can be expected if erosion is 
controlled and other management is good. The soil 
is not so well suited to cultivation as Lloyd sandy loam, 
eroded gently sloping phase. Capability unit [TIe—1. 

Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, eroded gently sloping 
phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (idB2)—The following 
describes a profile of this soil in a cultivated area: 

0 to 10 inches, dark reddish-brown friable sandy loam; 
angular quartaitic and basie rock fragments 4% to 3 
inches in diameter are scattered over the surface and 
imbedded in the soil. 

10 to 15 inches, dark-red friable gravelly sandy clay loam; 
breaks easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

15 to 33 inches, dark-red gravelly sandy elay to clay; friable 
to firm; slightly harder to break to subangular blocky 
pieces than layer above. 

33 inches +, basic rock; dark-red friable sandy clay in 
spaces between the rocks. 

Surface runoff is slow to medium, and internal drain- 
age is medium. The subsoil has moderately rapid to 
moderate permeability. The soil has moderate capac- 
ity to hold water that plants can use. It is high in 
fertility, low in organic-matter content, and medium 
acid. 

Included with this soil is a small acreage that is 
shallow to bedrock and stony. These areas are shown 
by stone symbols on the soil map. 

Use and management—This soil is suited to most 
of the crops commonly grown in the county. About 
two-thirds of the acreage is used for row crops, chiefly 
cotton andcorn. Asmallacreage isin pasture. Tilth 
and workability are fair, although impaired by the 
gravel and stone in some places. The hazard of erosion 
is slight to moderate, but the soil is generally easy to 
conserve. Since the soil is responsive, high yields can 
be produced under good management. The gravel and 
stones may damage farm machinery. Capability unit 
IIe-1. 

Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (LdC).—The surface soil, though it has 
been eroded, consists of 6 to 10 inches of loose, porous, 
very friable, dark-brown gravelly sandy loam. The 
organic-matter content is high, and the soil is fertile. 
Surface runoff is slaw. The permeability of the sub- 
soil ranges from moderate to moderately rapid. The 
available moisture-holding capacity is moderate. 

Use and management—Nearly all of this soil is 
under a mixed stand of hardwoods and pines. The 
risk of erosion is slight in forested areas, but if the 
soil is cultivated, it needs careful management. It is 
productive and would be suitable for many kinds of 
erops. Capability unit [1Ie—-1. 

Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
(6 to 10 percent slopes) (LdC2).—Except for more rapid 
runoff and greater tendency to erode, this soil is similar 
to Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, eroded gently sloping 
phase. Erosion has been active in areas that have 
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been clean-cultivated, and shallow gullies have formed 
in places. About one-fourth of the acreage is shallow, 
and stones more than 10 inches in diameter are seat- 
tered over the surface. These stony areas are 15 to 20 
inches deep to bedrock in most places. 

Use and management.—This soil, particularly in the 
stony, shallow areas, is less suited to intensive cultiva- 
tion than the eroded gently sloping phase. If it is 
cultivated, close-growing sod crops should be on the 
soil at least 2 years out of 3. A complete water- 
disposal system and contour tillage are also needed. 
The stony, shallow areas are better suited to pasture 
than tilled crops and probably are best suited to trees. 
The gravel and stones are a moderate hazard to 
machinery, Capability unit [[Ie-1. 

Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, strongly sloping phase 
(16 to 15 percent. slopes) (LdD)—The surface layer is 
6 to 10 inches deep, high in organic matter, loose, 
porous, and very friable. Dikes of rock outcrop in 
places. Runoff is medium to rapid. The soil is high 
in fertility and has a moderate capacity for holding 
moisture that plants can use. 

Use and management.—Most of the acreage is for- 
ested with a mixed stand of hardwoods and pines. 
Under this cover, the hazard of erosion is slight to 
moderate. If it were cleared and cultivated, however, 
the soil would need intensive management. <A strong 
rotation would be needed, preferably one that would 
keep the soil under deep-rooted perennials 3 years out 
of 4. The soil can be used for pasture and hay, but 
if it is not needed for these, it should be left as 
woodland. Capability unit [Ve~1. 

Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping 
phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (EdD2).—This soil has 
a slightly thinner surface soil than the eroded gently 
sloping phase of Lloyd gravelly sandy loam. It is also 
slightly shallower, or 15 to 30 inches deep to rock. 
Dikes of reck outcrop at the surface. Runoff is rapid, 
and sheet and gully erosion are active and difficult to 
control. The soil is productive under good manage- 
ment and is fairly easy to work. 

Use and management.—Because of strong slopes and 
erodibility, this soil is of limited value for cultivated 
crops. Under intensive management, however, good 
yields of many kinds of crops can he obtained. A 
sod-forming or close-growing crop should be kept on 
the soil 3 years out of 4. Capability unit [Ve—1. 

Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, moderately steep phase 
(15 to 25 percent slopes) (LdE).—This soil has a thinner 
surface layer than the eroded gently sloping phase of 
Lloyd gravelly sandy loam. The depth to rock is 20 
to 30 inches. Dikes of rock outcrop at the surface. 
Runoff is rapid, and internal drainage is slow to 
medium, Sheet and gully erosion are active and diffi- 
cult to control. Although this soil is fertile and has 
good tilth, the moderately steep slopes make the use 
of machinery difficult. 

Use and management.—This moderately steep erod- 
ible soil is not suitable for cultivation. It can be used 
for grasses and legumes grown for pasture and hay. 
Fair to high yields can be obtained under good man- 
agement, especially if fertilizer is used. The soil. is 
probably more suitable for trees, especially pine, 
Capability unit Vle-2. 


Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded gently 
sloping phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) {LbB3).—The fol- 
lowing describes a profile of this soil in a cultivated 
area: 

0 to 5 inches, red friable gravelly sandy clay loam; sticky 
when wet and hard and crusty when dry. 

5 to 29 inches, dark-red firm gravelly clay; hard to break 
to subangular blocky pieces. 

29 inches +, basie rocks, with friable dark-red sandy clay 
in the spaces between. 

The depth to rock is 18 to 36 inches, Permeability 
and the available moisture-holding capacity are mod- 
erate. Runoff is moderately rapid, and less water 
enters this soil than the sandy loams of the Lloyd 
series. 

This is a fertile soil, although it has little organic 
matter and is medium acid. If the soil is plowed when 
wet, clods form that harden or bake on drying. The 
clods make cultivation difficult, but the gravel in the 
soil does not seriously interfere with tillage. Sheet 
and gully erosion are active, and the hazard of erosion 
is great. 

Use and management—This soil is less suited to 
intensive cultivation than Lloyd pravelly sandy loam, 
eroded gently sloping phase. It can be used for some 
cultivated crops if intensive management is practiced. 
Liberal use of stable and green manures and the turn- 
ing under of crop residues will improve the soil. 
Capability unit [[le—12. 

Lloyd gravelly clay loam, very severely eroded 
sloping phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (LbC4).—Erosion 
has removed all the original surface soil and much of 
the subsoil. The dark-red, firm, gravelly clay layer 
has been exposed. Most of the soil ig 18 to 80 inches 
deep to bedrock. In some places, especially where the 
soil originally was 18 mehes or less in depth, the parent. 
rock is exposed. There are many shallow and some 
deep gullies. Surface runoff is rapid to very rapid. 
Tilth and workability are extremely poor. 

Use and management.—The heavy surface soil, poor 
tilth, and adverse moisture relations make this soil 
unsuitable for cultivation. It can be used for grasses 
and legumes grown for pasture or hay (fig. 9), but 
intensive management is required. Fertilizer should 
be used liberally to establish and maintain good stands 
of close-growing vegetation. Capability unit VIe-2. 


Figure 9—Bahiagrass, foreground, and kudzu, background, on 
Lloyd gravelly clay loam. 
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Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (LbC3).—Stronger slopes, 
more rapid surface runoff, and increased erosion hazard 
distinguish this soil from Lloyd gravelly clay loam, 
severely eroded gently sloping phase. 

Use and management.—This soil is better suited to 
grasses and clovers for pasture and hay than to crops 
that require cultivation. Intensive management is 
needed if the soil is cultivated. Capability unit [Ve-10. 

Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (LbD3).—This 
soil has stronger slopes, shallower depth to bedrock, 
more rapid surface runoff, and greater hazard of erc- 
sion than Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
gently sloping phase. It also has poorer tilth and 
workability and less favorable moisture relations. 

Use and management.—This soil is poorly suited to 
cultivation. If it is cultivated, intensive management 
is necessary, including a crop rotation that keeps close- 
growing, deep-rooted perennials on the soil 8 years out 
of 4. The soil is better for grasses and legumes 
grown for pasture and hay than it is for tilled crops. 
Capability unit TVe-10. 

Lloyd gravelly clay loam, very severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) 
(LbD4},—Accelerated erosion has removed all of the 
surface soil down to the firm clay, except in small 
areas where the surface soil and subsoil were mixed 
through cultivation. The soil is 18 te 26 inches deep 
to rock in most places, but the parent rock is exposed 
insome. Runoff is rapid to very rapid, and little water 
enters the soil. There are numerous shallow gullies 
and some deep gullies. Tilth and workability are very 
poor. 

Use and management—The strong slepes and 
extremely poor tilth and workability of this soil make 
it unsuitable for cultivation. Grasses and legumes for 
pasture and hay can be grown under intensive man- 
agement, if fertilizer is used liberally. Generally, 
good stands are difficult to establish and maintain. 
The soil is probably best suited to trees, preferably 
loblolly pine. Capability unit VIe—2. 

Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded moder- 
ately steep phase (15 to 25 percent slopes) (bE3).— 
This soil is 18 te 26 inches deep to rock, and dikes of 
rock outcrop. Runoff is rapid unless good plant cover 
is maintained. The soil is fertile, although it has little 
organic matter. Sheet and gully erosion are active 
and hard to control. Tilth and workability are poor. 

Use and management.—The steep slopes, poor tilth 
and workability, and severe hazard of erosion make 
this soil unsuitable for cultivation. With good man- 
agement, the soil will produce a fair to good growth 
of grasses and legumes for pasture or hay. The soil 
is probably more suitable for trees, especially loblolly 
pine. Capability unit VIe—2. 

Lloyd clay foam, severely eroded gently sloping 
phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (LaB3).—This soil hag no 
gravel on the surface or in the profile. Otherwise, it 
is much like Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
gently sloping phase. It is similar to that soil in 
depth, moisture relations, tilth, and hazard of erosion. 

Use and management.—Because it is not gravelly, 
this soil is slightly easier to work than Lloyd gravelly 
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clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping phase, but 
it is suited to the same uses and needs about the same 
kind of management. Capability unit I[e—-1. 

Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase (6 
to 10 percent slopes) (LaC3).—This soil is similar to 
Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded gently sleping 
phase, but surface runoff is more rapid. Also, it is 
free of gravel on the surface and in the profile. Sheet 
and gully erosion are active and hard to control. 
Although moderately fertile, the soil has poor tilth and 
is difficult to work. 

Use and management.—The more rapid surface run- 
off, greater hazard of erosion, and poor tilth and 
workability make this soil less suitable for cultivation 
than Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded gently 
sloping phase. If cultivated, this soil should be in 
close-growing or sod crops 3 years out of 4. In addi- 
tion, a complete water-disposal system and contour 
tilage are suggested. Capability unit [Ve—-10. 

Lloyd stony sandy loam, strongly sloping phase (10 
to 15 percent slopes} (LgD)—The following describes 
a profile of this soil in a forested area: 

0 to 8 inches, dark reddish-brown friable sandy loam; stones 
more than 10 inches in diameter are seattered over the 
surface. 

8 to 14 inches, dark reddish-brown friable sandy clay loam; 
brenks easily to subangular pieces, 

14 to 22 inches, dark-red friable sandy clay; breaks easily 
to subangular blocky pieces. 

22 inches +, partially weathered rocks in a matrix of dark- 
red sandy clay. 


The depth to rock is 14 to 28 inches. 
outerop (fig. 10). 
the profile. 


Dikes of rock 
Rock fragments occur throughout 
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Figure 10.—Road cut through Lloyd stony sandy loam, strongly 
sloping phase. 
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Permeability to reots and water is moderate, and 
the available water-holding capacity is sufficient for 
most plants. Runoff is moderately rapid. The soil 
is fertile because the uppermost layer is high in organic 
matter. The soil is medium acid. Although tilth is 
good, the soil is extremely difficult to work because of 
the stones. If cleared, it has a high hazard of erosion. 

Use and management—Almost all of the acreage is 
forested with a mixed stand of pines and hardwoods. 
Probably the soil is best used as woodland. Capability 
unit [Ve—5. 

Lloyd steny sandy loam, moderately steep phase 
(15 to 25 percent slopes) (LgE)—The profile is 14 to 
25 inches deep to rock. About 23 percent of the acre- 
age is on slopes of more than 25 percent. Moderate 
permeability and moderate available water-holding 
capacity make this soil favorable for most forage crops. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 
The soil is fertile, and the upper 6 inches is generally 
high in organic matter. Although the soil has good 
tilth, it has poor workability because of the stones. 

Use and management—Most of the acreage is for- 
ested with hardwoods and pines, A small acreage has 
been cleared. Some pasture crops can be grown on 
the less stony parts, but the soil probably is best used 
as woodland. Capability unit Vle-2. 

Lloyd stony clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (6 to 16 percent slopes) (Lf{C3)—The following 
describes a profile of this soil in a forested area: 

0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown friable sandy clay loam; 
stones of more than 10 inches in diameter are scattered 
over the surface. 

6 to 18 inches, dark-red friable sandy clay; breaks easily 
to subangular blocky pieces. 

18 inches +-, partly weathered rock; dark-red friable sandy 
clay fills the spaces among the rocks. 

The soil is 14 to 24 inches deep to rock. Stones 
are imbedded throughout the profile. Dikes of rock 
outcrop. A small acreage is on slopes of 2 to 6 percent. 

Permeability is moderate, and the soil has moderate 
capacity to hold water available to plants. Runoff is 
moderately rapid. This soil is moderately fertile, 
medium acid, and low in organic matter. The tilth is 
poor, and the soil is hard to work. Its stony surface 
soil is hard and crusted when dry and sticky when wet. 
Sheet and gully erosion are active. 

Use and management—This soil is not suitable for 
cultivation. It is stony and shallow and has a clayey 
surface layer that is difficult to work. Some areas 
could be pastured, but a sod cover that will protect 
the soil is difficult to establish and maintain. Probably 
it is best to use this soil for trees, especially loblolly 
pine. Capability unit ViTe—2. 

Lloyd stony clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (LfD3)—This 
soil is similar to Lloyd stony clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase. It differs largely in that it has stronger 
slopes, more rapid surface runoff, less infiltration of 
water, and a shallower profile. Erosion is a severe 
hazard. The depth to rock is 14 to 21 inches. The 
soil is extremely difficult to work. 

Use and management.—The soil is not suitable for 
cultivation or pasture, because it is strongly sloping, 
stony, and shallow. It is probably best suited to trees, 
especially loblolly pine. Capability unit VIIe—2. 


Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
shallow phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) {LcC3).—The 
following describes a profile of this soil in a wooded 
area: 


0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown gravelly sandy clay loam; 
slightly sticky when wet, friable when moist, hard when 
dry; breaks easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

6 to 14 inches, red friable sandy clay; breaks easily to 
subangular blocky pieces. 

14 inches -+-, partly weathered basic rocks; red friable sandy 
elay in the spaces between the rocks. 


The depth to rock ranges from 12 to 20 inches. 
Gravel occurs on the surface and in the profile. Dikes 
of rock outcrop. <A small acreage on 2 to 6 percent 
slopes is included. 

Permeability is moderate, but the available water- 
holding capacity is low. Runoff is rapid, and sheet 
and gully erosion are active. Although low in organic 
matter, the soil is moderately fertile. It is medium 
acid. 

Use and management.—This soil is not suitable for 
cultivation. It is shallow, droughty, poor in tilth, and 
difficult to work. Under intensive management, pas- 
ture and hay produce fair to good yields. Probably 
it is best to use the soil as woodland, because loblolly 
pines grow rapidly on it. Capability unit VIIe2. 

Lioyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded strongly 
sloping shallow phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) 
(LcD3)—This soil is slightly shallower than Lloyd 
gravelly clay loam, severely eroded sloping shallow 
phase. The depth to rock ranges from 12 te 18 inches. 
A small acreage has slopes of 12 to 25 percent, but 
the dominant range in slope is 10 to 15 percent. 
Runoff is very rapid. Unless a good cover is main- 
tained, little water infiltrates. Sheet and gully erosion 
are active and hard to control. 

Use and management.—This soil is not suitable for 
cultivation, because it is strongly sloping and shallow 
and extremely poor in tilth and workability. Pasture 
and hay can be grown under good management, but 
stands are difficult to establish and maintain. Prob- 
ably this soil is best suited to trees, especially loblolly 
pine. Capability unit VITe—2. 


Louisa series 


The Louisa series consists of very shallow to shallow, 
well-drained, strongly acid soils on the Piedmont 
upland. They were derived from mica schist and 
quartz mica schist. The soils are strongly sloping to 
steep; only a small acreage is sloping. They have a 
brown friable surface soil. Their yellowish-red very 
friable sandy clay loam subsoil is thin and weakly 
developed. Stones and gravel are common. 

These soils are in the northwestern and southeastern 
corners of the county with the deeper, better developed 
Madison soils. The Louisa soils are m the Lithosol 
great soil group. 

The native vegetation was a mixed stand of hard- 
woods and pines. The Louisa soils cover about 3,000 
acres, hearly all of which is in hardwoods and second- 
growth pines. 


Louisa gravelly sandy loam, moderately steep and 
sleep phases (15 to 25+ percent slopes) (LhE).—The 
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following describes a profile of this soil in a forested 
area: 

0 to 4 inches, brown very friable sandy loam. 

4 to 10 inches, yellowish-red, very friable sandy clay loam; 
contains many mica flakes; breaks easily to subangular 
blocky pieces. 

10 inches +, partly weathered quartz mica schist. 

The depth to the schist is 6 to 15 inches. Small 
acreages of this soil are sloping to strongly sloping. 
Angular fragments of schist and quartz, generaliy less 
than 8 inches in diameter, are scattered over the surface 
and imbedded in the profile. In areas that have never 
been cleared, the sandy loam surface soil is 6 to 10 
inches thick and high in organic matter. Other areas 
are low in organic matter. 

This soil has moderate permeability but a low capac- 
ity for holding moisture that plants can use. Runoff 
is mederately rapid, and sheet and gully erosion are 
active on areas that have a poor plant cover. This soil 
iw in fertility and strongly acid. It has fairly good 

ilth. 

Use and management.——This steep, shallow, droughty 
soil is best suited to forest. Pine grows well, as 
the roots penetrate deeply into much of the partly 
weathered schist material. Capability unit VIle—2. 

Louisa stony sandy loam, steep phase (25-- percent 
slopes) (LkF)—This soil has schist and quartz fragments 
more than 10 inches in diameter scattered over the 
surface and imbedded in the profile. About 41 percent 
of the acreage is on slopes of more than 25 percent; 33 
percent on slopes ranging from 15 to 25 percent; 20 
percent on slopes of 10 to 15 percent; and 6 percent 
on slopes of 6 to 10 percent. 

The soil has moderate permeability but a low capacity 
to hold moisture that plants can use. Runoff is mod- 
erately rapid, and sheet and gully erosion are active 
on areas without plant cover. The soil is low in 
fertility and strongly acid. Although tilth is good, 
the workability is poor because of the stone fragments. 

Use and management.—The use of this soil is limited 
to timber production by its steep slopes, poor moisture 
relations, and stony and shallow nature, Pine grows 
well because the roots penetrate deeply into much of 
the partly weathered schist. Capability unit VIIe—2. 


Louisburg series 


The Louisburg series consists of very shallow to 
shallow, well-drained soils on the Piedmont upland. 
They have developed from granite and granite gneiss. 
They are sloping to steep and in close geographic 
association with the Cecil and Appling soils. 

The Louisburg soils have a light-gray to light 
brownish-gray friable sandy loam surface soil and a 
yellowish-brown to pale-yellow sandy clay subsoil, 
which is thin and friable. The profile development is 
weak, and the parent rock is exposed in places. The 
series belongs to the Lithosol great soil group. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and 
pines. Most of the acreage is used as woodland; a 
small part is used for pasture, hay, and cultivated crops. 

Louisburg stony sandy loam, sloping phase (6 to 
10 percent slopes} (LmC).—The following deseribes a 
profile of this soil in an idle area: 

0 to 6 inches, light-gray to light brownish-gray very friable 
sandy leam; ecbblestones and stones 3 to 24 inches in 


diameter are scattered over the surface. 
@ inches +4, slightly weathered granite and gneiss, 

The soil ranges from 4 to 12 inches deep to bedrock. 
Rock outcrops in many areas. There is a weakly 
defined subsoil in some places, a yellowish-brown to 
pale-yellow friable sandy clay that ranges from 2 to 4 
inches in thickness. 

This soil is very rapidly permeable to water but its 
capacity for holding water for plants is very low. 
Fertility is also low. In wooded areas the organic- 
matter content is moderately high. The soil is strongly 
acid. The risk of erosion is high if a good plant cover 
is not maintained. Included with this soil are some 
areas that are eroded. 

Use and management.—This stony, shallow, drough- 
ty soil is best used as woodland. Generally, the trees 
grow well. Their roots follow crevices in the bedrock 
and reach down several feet in many places. The 
stones on this soil would make cultivation or mowing 
very difficult. Capability unit [Ve—5, 

Louisburg stony sandy loam, moderately steep and 
steep phases (15 to 25+ percent slopes) {LmE)—About 
half of this mapping unit is on slopes of 10 to 15 
percent; the rest is on slopes exceeding 15 percent. 
Runoff is rapid; and, in areas without vegetation, 
erosion is active and very difficult to control. Some 
areas are severely eroded. In places bedrock is 
exposed. Some gullies have cut down to the partly 
weathered rock. 

Use and management.—Strong slopes, stoniness, 
shallow depth, and active erosion limit use of this 
mapping unit to forest. Capability unit VI[e—2. 


Madison series 


The Madison series consists of moderately deep to 
deep, well-drained soils on the Piedmont upland that 
have developed from mica schist and quartz mica 
schist. They are gently sloping to steep and occur 
with the darker red Lloyd, the lighter colored Appling, 
the less micaceous Cecil, and the shallow Lotisa soils. 

The Madison soils have a reddish-brown to brown 
friable surface soil and a dark-red clay loam to clay 
subsoil that is friable to firm. They are strongly acid. 
These soils are in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil 
group. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and 
pines. Most of the acreage has been cleared, except 
for that on the steep slopes. About one-third of this 
cleared acreage now grows pasture and cultivated 
crops. The other two-thirds has been withdrawn from 
cultivation and now supports fair to good stands of 
mixed pines, mostly loblolly. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (McB2).—The 
following describes a profile of this soil in a cultivated 
area: 

0 to 4 inches, brown very friable fine sandy loam; in most 
areas angular quartz and platy schist fragments are 
seattered over the surface. 

4 to 9 inches, red friable sandy clay loam; contains some 
mica flakes; breaks easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

9 to 28 inches, dark-red friable to firm clay: contains much 
miea; slightly harder to break to subangular blocky pieces 
than layer above. ; . 

28 to 38 meches, dark-red very friable clay loam; contains 
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more mica than layer above; breaks easily to subangular 
blocky pieces. 

38 to 40 inches +, partly weathered mica schist and highly 
micaceous, dark-red friable clay. 


This soil is 26 to 50 inches deep to the partly weath- 
ered parent material. The depth to bedrock varies 
widely, and dikes protrude into the upper subsoil in 
many places. 

This soil is permeable to roots and moisture and 
has a moderate available moisture-holding capacity. 
Although highly fertile, it is low in organic material 
and strongly acid. The gravel fragments do not hinder 
cultivation to a great extent. The soil has good tilth 
and is easily worked and conserved. 

Use and management.—This soil is suited to many 
kinds of crops and will produce high yields under good 
management. Since the hazard of erosion is moderate, 
the cultivated soil needs a complete water-disposal 
system, contour tillage, and rotations that provide a 
good plant cover at least half of the time. Capability 
unit IJe—1. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, eroded sloping 
phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (McC2).—Runoff is more 
rapid than on the eroded gently sloping phase of 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, unless a good ground 
cover is maintained. Erosion is a moderate hazard. 
A small acreage has stones more than 10 inches in 
diameter on the surface, but these can be removed 
easily. These areas are shown on the soil map by 
stone symbols. 

Use and management.—Because this soil has 
stronger slopes and more rapid surface runoff than 
the eroded sloping phase, it needs more intensive 
management if it is cultivated. Under good manage- 
ment, it is highly productive of many kinds of crops. 
If cultivated, the soil needs a complete water-disposal 
system and a crop rotation that provides close-growing 
sod crops 2 years out of 3. Capability unit IITe—1. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, eroded strongly 
sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (McD2).—This 
soil is not so deep as Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 
eroded gently sloping phase. It is 26 to 42 inches deep 
to the parent material. It includes a small acreage in 
which stone fragments more than 10 inches in diameter 
are scattered over the surface. These areas are shown 
on the soil map by stone symbols. 

Runoff is moderately rapid, .but enough water infil- 
trates to meet the needs of most plants during an 
average season. Erosion is a moderate to severe 
hazard unless a good ground cover is maintained. The 
strong slopes impede cultivation. 

Use and management.—Strong slopes and the risk of 
erosion make this soil less suitable for cultivation than 
the eroded gently sloping phase. Intensive manage- 
ment is needed to maintain tilth and workability, and 
to produce good yields. A rotation is suggested that 
will keep the soil in close-growing sod crops, preferably 
deep-rooted perennials, 3 out of 4 years or 4 out of 6 
years. Capability unit [Ve~1. 

Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, moderately steep 
phase (15 to 25 percent slopes) (McE).—This soil has a 
4- to 8-inch fine sandy loam surface layer that is dark 
brown, loose, porous, and high in organic matter. The 
parent material is at depths of 25 to 40 inches. Runoff 


is rapid, and sheet and gully erosion are active in 
exposed areas. The soil has good tilth, but the steep 
slopes make it difficult to work. 

Small acreages have stones more than 10 inches in 
diameter scattered over the surface. These areas are 
shown on the soil map by stone symbols. Also 
included are small acreages on slopes of more than 25 
percent. 

Use and management.—Almost all of the acreage of 
this soil is in trees. If the soil were cleared, close- 
growing or sod-forming crops would be needed to 
maintain and conserve it. The soil is productive of 
hay and pasture under good management, especially if 
fertilized. This soil is suited to trees, and pines grows 
well. Capability unit VIe—-2. 

Madison gravelly clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (MbC3).—The following 
describes a profile of this soil in a cultivated area: 


0 to 5 inches, red friable gravelly clay loam that contains 
mica flakes; breaks easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

5 to 25 inches, dark-red friable to firm clay; contains more 
mica flakes than layer above; harder to break to subangu- 
lar blocky pieces. 

25 to 34 inches, dark-red very friable clay loam; contains 
more mica than layer above; breaks easily to subangular 
blocky pieces. 

34 to 38 inches -+, partly weathered mica schist and highly 
micaceous dark-red friable clay. 


The profile is 24 to 45 inches deep to the parent 
material. The depth to schist rock varies, and dikes 
protrude to or near the surface in many places. The 
soil contains a small acreage that is stony and that is 
shown on the soil map by stone symbols. 

Permeability and available water-holding capacity 
are moderate. Runoff is more rapid than on the less 
eroded phases. This soil is moderately fertile but low 
in organic matter and strongly acid. The surface soil 
is slightly sticky when wet and hard when dry. It 
has poor tilth and is difficult to work. Erosion is a 
moderate to severe hazard. 

Use and management.—This soil is not suited to 
intensive cultivation, because of its heavy nature and 
poor tilth and workability. If it is cultivated, good 
management is needed. The management plan should 
include a water-disposal system that provides sodded 
outlets, contour tillage, and crop rotations in which 
close-growing crops and sod crops are dominant. 
Capability unit [Ve-10. 

Madison gravelly clay loam, very severely eroded 
sloping phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (MbC4).—Erosion 
has removed all, or almost all, of the friable sandy clay 
loam surface soil. Remnants of the original surface 
soil have been mixed with the firm clay of the subsoil 
to form a moderately heavy surface layer. This layer 
is sticky when wet, friable to firm when moist, and 
hard when dry. 

Permeability is moderate, internal drainage is 
medium, and surface runoff is rapid. Sheet erosion is 
active, and some deep gullies have formed. Tilth and 
workability are poor. 

Use and management.—The clayey surface layer, 
poor tilth and workability, and severe hazard of erosion 
make this soil unsuitable for cultivation. Fairly good 
yields of grass-legume pasture can be produced under 
good management. Heavy fertilization is necessary. 
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Good stands of pasture or hay are difficult to establish 
and maintain, however, and it is probably better to 
use the soil for loblolly, shortleaf, or similar species 
of pine. Capability unit VIe-2. 

Madison gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) 
(MbD3).—This soil is 22 to 40 inches deep to the parent 
material. It includes small acreages where stones 
more than 10 inches in diameter are scattered over the 
surface. These areas are shown on the soil map by 
stone symbols. 

Surface runoff is rapid, and internal drainage is 
medium. Sheet and gully erosion are active and hard 
to control. There are some deep gullies. Moisture 
relations, tilth, and workability are generally poor. 

Use and management.—Grasses and legumes can be 
grown for hay and pasture if management is good. 
The soil is not suitable for cultivation. A good stand 
of pasture or hay is difficult to establish and maintain 
because of the poor tilth of the soil and its unfavorable 
moisture relations. Probably this soil is best used as 
woodland. Capability unit VIe—2. 

Madison gravelly clay loam, very severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) 
(MbD4).—All or almost all of the friable clay loam 
surface soil has been removed through erosion, and 
the rest has been mixed with the firm clay of the 
subsoil. The present surface layer is moderately 
heavy ; it is sticky when wet, friable to firm when moist, 
and hard when dry. 

Permeability of this soil is moderate, and surface 
runoff is rapid to very rapid. Sheet and gully erosion 
are very active. Some gullies are too deep to cross 
with machinery. Tilth is poor, and the soil is 
extremely difficult to work. 

Use and management.—This soil should not be eulti- 
vated. It is best used as woodland. Loblolly pine 
grows well. Capability unit VITe-1. 

Madison gravelly clay loam, severely eroded mod- 
erately steep phase (15 to 25 percent slopes) (MbE3).— 
This soil is 20 to 36 inches deep to the parent material. 
It includes a small acreage where stones more than 
10 inches in diameter are scattered over the surface. 
The stony areas are shown by symbols on the soil map. 

The soil is moderately permeable, and runoff is rapid 
to very rapid. Little rainfall infiltrates unless a good 
ground cover is maintained. Sheet and gully erosion 
are active and very difficult to control. Some deep 
gullies have formed. 

Use and management.—This soil is suitable only for 
trees or for some kind of permanent plant cover that 
will protect it from further erosion. Capability unit 
Vie-2. 

Madison clay loam, severely eroded gently sloping 
phase (2 to 6 percent slopes) (MaB3).—This soil differs 
from Madison gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase, mainly in being free of gravel and in 
having poorer tilth and workability. Surface runoff 
is rapid. The hazard of erosion is great. The soil 
is moderately fertile, though low in organic matter 
and strongly acid. 

Use and management.—This soil is less suitable for 
cultivation than Madison gravelly clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase. Nevertheless, a fairly wide 
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range of crops will produce good yields under good 
management. A complete water-disposal system and 
adequate crop rotations are needed. The soil is well 
suited to grasses and legumes grown for pasture and 
hay. Capability unit IITe—12. 

Madison soils, sloping graphitic phases (6 to 10 
percent slopes) (MdC).—These soils differ from the 
Madison gravelly fine sandy loams in having a reddish- 
brown rather than a brown surface soil, finer mica 
fiakes in the profile, graphitic schist and slate in the 
parent rock, and a few partially weathered frag- 
ments of schist and slate throughout the profile. The 
following describes a profile in a forested area: 

0 by 4 inches, reddish-brown to brown very friable sandy 
oam. : 

4 to 9 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable gravelly 
fine sandy loam. 

9 to 14 inches, strong-brown to red friable sandy clay loam; 
breaks easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

14 to 24 inches, red friable sandy clay; breaks easily to 
subangular blocky pieces; contains fine mica flakes. 

24 to 28 inches +, mixture of partly weathered rock and 
red friable sandy clay. 

The profile is 16 to 32 inches deep; depth varies 
considerably because dikes of rock extend upward in 
the soil. Permeability to moisture and roots is mod- 
erate. The soils have moderate capacity to hold water 
that plants can use. Although they are high in fertil- 
ity, they are low in organic matter and strongly acid. 
Angular fragments of schist and quartz occur in the 
soils and on the surface. The tilth is good, and the 
soils are fairly easy to work. 

Use and management.—Most of the acreage is in 
forest, but these soils would be productive under good 
management. If they were cultivated, terraces, con- 
tour cultivation, and a water-disposal system with 
vegetated waterways would be required. Also, a rota- 
tion would be needed that would keep the soils in 
thick-growing crops 2 years out of 3, or preferably 4 
years out of 6. Capability unit IITe—1. 

Madison soils, eroded strongly sloping graphitic 
phases (10.to 15 percent slopes) (MdD2).—These soils 
have a thinner surface layer than the Madison soils, 
sloping graphitic phases. The surface layer also 
contains more rock fragments. These soils are 15 to 
28 inches deep to the parent material. Included are 
some areas on slopes of 15 to 25 percent that are more 
severely eroded. About a third of the acreage is on 
slopes of more than 25 percent. 

Runoff is rapid. Sheet and gully erosion are active 
and hard to control where a good plant cover is not 
maintained. 

Use and management.—Almost all of the acreage 
is in forest. Strong slopes and erosion hazard limit 
use of the soils, but good yields of many crops could 
be produced under careful management. If the soils 
are cultivated, they should be kept in close-growing, 
deep-rooted perennials at least 3 years out of 4, and 
preferably 6 years out of 8. Capability unit [Ve-1. 


Mecklenburg series 


The Mecklenburg series consists of gently sloping to 
sloping moderately well drained soils on the Piedmont 
upland. They are moderately deep to deep and have 
developed in materials weathered mainly from diorite, 
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gabbro, and hornblende schist. The largest acreages 
are in the north-central part of the county. The 
Mecklenburg soils are associated with the heavier and 
more plastic Iredell soils and the more friable and 
lighter textured Lloyd soils. 

The surface soil of the Meeklenburg series is a 
yellowish-red to reddish-brown, firm to friable clay 
loam to loam or sandy loam. The subsoil is red clay, 
which is frm when moist and slightly plastic when 
wet. The profile is medium acid. The Mecklenburg 
soils belong to the Red-Yellow Podzolic great. seil group. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwoods and 
pines. Almost all of the acreage was once cleared. 
About half of this cleared area is cultivated or in hay 
crops. Most of the remaining half has been withdrawn 
from production and returned to forest. There are 
also some small areas that are idle or in pasture. Only 
one unit of the series is mapped. 

Mecklenburg clay loam, severely eroded sloping 
phase (6 to 10 percent slopes) (MeC3),—The following 
describes a profile of this soil in a native grass hayfield : 

0 to 6 inches, reddish-brown firm clay loam; moderately 
hard to break to subangular blocky pieces. 

& to 21 inches, red clay; firm when moist, slightly plastic 
when wet; hard to break to subangular blocky pieces. 

21 to 30 inches, yellowish-red, firm, slighthy plastic clay 
faintly mottled with yellow; hard to break to subangular 
bloeky pieces. 

30 to 40 inches, yellowitsh-red, firm, massive clay mottled 
with yellow. 

The profile is 24 te 38 inches deep to massive clay. 
Fragments of basic reck less than 3 inches in diameter 
are scattered over the surface in most places. Also, 
there are a few stones 10 inches or more in diameter. 

Included with this soil are a few small areas in 
which the surface soil is a yellowish-red friable sandy 
loam or loam, 5 to 8 inches thick. Also included are 
small areas on slopes of 2 to 6 percent, 

The soil is slowly permeable. Its available moisture- 
holding capacity is moderate. Surface runoff is mod- 
erately rapid to rapid. Although the soil is moderately 
fertile, it is low in organic matter and medium acid. 
Tilth and workability are poor. The soil is sticky 
when wet, firm when moist, and hard when dry. Sheet 
erosion is active. Some gullies are too deep to cross 
with machinery. 

Use and management.—Erosion hazard and poor 
tilth make this soil poor for cultivated crops. Grasses 
and clovers grown for hay or pasture generally produce 
good yields if they are properly managed. Johnson- 
grass makes excellent growth and thrives in the idle 
areas and in pastures. Capability unit [Ve—2. 


Rock land 


Rock land (6 to 25 percent slopes) (Ra) has granite 
and gneiss outcrops on at least three-fourths of its 
surface (fig.11}. Where rock outcrops are not visible, 
a very shallow, coarse, sandy soil supports a sparse 
stand of redcedar. This miscellaneous land type is 
associated with the Louisburg and Appling soils. The 
acreage is limited, and the land ig of little or no 
agricultural value. Capability unit VIITs-1. 


Rough broken land 
Rough broken land (2 to 25+- percent slopes) (Rb) 


is eut up by many small to large V-shaped valleys and 
bordering narrow ridgetops. It is steep to very steep. 
The sandy loam to stony sandy loam soil material is 
generally shallow and was derived from a mixture of 
acidic and basic rock. In small areas, profiles of 
Cecil, Lloyd, Madisen, and Appling soils can still be 
recognized. 

Use and management—aAl]l of this miscellaneous land 
type is in forest, chiefly hardwoods. In a few places 
there are good to excellent stands of pine. Capability 
unit Vile-2. 


Stony land 


Stony land (6 to 28 percent slopes) (Se) is a miscel- 
laneous land type. From one-half te three-fourths of 
its acreage is covered with stones 10 to 48 inches or 
more in diameter. These stones are also imbedded 
throughout the profile. Outcrops of basic and acidic 
bedrock occur in many places, The relief is gently 
sloping to very steep. This land type is well drained 
to excessively drained near the surface, but internal 
drainage is slow where the subsoil is heavy. The 
principal soils associated with this land type are the 
Cecil, Appling, Louisburg, Lloyd, and Iredell. 

This land is best suited to forest, although some of 
the less stony parts would make fair pasture. Nearly 
all of the land now has fair to good stands of mixed 
hardwoods and pines. Capability unit VIIe-2, 


Sandy alluvial land, poorly ta 
somewhat poorly drained 


Sandy alluvial land, poorly to somewhat poorly 
drained (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Sa) is a miscellaneous 
land type consisting of sediments recently washed down 
from the Piedmont upland. It oceurs on nearly level, 
narrow to moderately wide flocdplains along all of the 
streams. Although this land is in close geographic 
association with the Congaree and Chewaela soils, it 
is a mixture of soil materials, not a definite kind of 
soil. It is ordinarily sandy, but the texture varies 


laneous land type. 
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according to the source of material and the force of 
the overflowing waters. 

Additional sediments have been deposited so recently 
that a soil profile has not developed. Generally, there 
is 4 to 8 inches of moderately well drained loam, sandy 
loam, or loamy sand, which is friable and dark reddish 
brown to light yellowish brown. Under this layer are 
mixed sandy, silty, and clayey materials that are poorly 
drained and highly mottled with gray, brown, and 
yellow. The mottling normally extends downward 40 
inches or more and increases with depth. 

The sediments are deposited during the frequent 
floods brought by heavy rains. The water table is 12 
to 18 inches from the surface in wet seasons and at 
depths of 36 to 48 inches in dry seasons. 

Use and management.—This land occupies 44,000 
acres, and about 88 percent of it is covered with alders, 
willows, and similar water-tolerant growth. The 
remaining acreage is about equally divided as cropland, 
idle land, and pasture. Because of periodic overflows, 
poor drainage, and variation in soil texture, only a 
small part of the total acreage is suitable for cultiva- 
tion. If it were adequately drained, much of this land 
ue produce fair to good pasture. Capability unit 

wl. 


Seneca series 


The Seneca series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained soils. Their parent material was local ailu- 
vium recently washed or moved down from other 
Piedmont soils, such as the Appling or Cecil. They 
occur on nearly level to gently sloping relief along the 
first bottoms and heads of minor streams and at the 
base of slopes. 

The Seneca soils are scattered in small plots, gener- 
ally 1 to 3 acres in size, but they are important agricul- 
turally. They are related to the redder and browner 
Starr soils and, in limited extent, to the poorly drained 
Worsham soils. The Seneca soils are in the Alluvial 
great soil group. Only one soil of the Seneca series 
is mapped in Chambers County. 

Seneca sandy loam (0 to 6 percent slopes) (Sb).—-The 
following describes a profile of this soil in a pasture: 


0 to 21 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable sandy 


oam, 

21 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown, friable, light sandy clay 
loam; breaks easily to subangular blocky pieces. 

30 a inches +, yellow sandy clay weathered from parent 
rock. 

The soil ranges from 21 to 36 inches in depth to the 
sandy clay that weathered from the parent rock. In 
some areas the soil is uniform throughout the profile; 
that is, there are no differences in color and texture 
of the layers. 

This soil generally occurs at the base of slopes, 
along intermittent drains and, to lesser extent, along 
permanent streams. In many places it consists of 
mixed alluvial and colluvial deposits. 

Surface runoff is slow to medium, and internal 
drainage is medium. The soil has moderately rapid 
permeability down to the layer that formed from 
material weathered from the underlying rock. The 
soil is moderately fertile and highly productive but 
is generally low in organic matter. The profile is 
strongly acid. Tilth and workability are good. 


Use and management.—This soil has few limitations. 
Tt is suited to many kinds of crops and produces high 
yields under good management. In some places ter- 
races or channels are needed to divert excess runoff 
on the slopes above this soil. Most of this soil is 
cultivated or in pasture. Capability unit I-1. 

The acreage is used as follows: 


Percentage of 
total acreage 


Use: 
Cropland 2.23.22 cea eee 54 
SN OOAIANG oes ee ee 18 
Pasture. -< 255050 A esas, 12 
Idle: land: 225-25 16 


Shallow land 


Shallow land is mapped in two units, sloping, and 
strongly sloping. The soils of these units are too 
shallow and mixed to be classed with any series. They 
are well drained and were derived from the Piedmont 
upland. Areas are scattered over the county and 
generally are less than 10 acres in size. The total area 
of both units is less than 3 square miles. The units 
of Shallow land are associated with the Lloyd, Mecklen- 
burg, Iredell, and Helena soils and contain small areas 
of those soils. 

In about half of the acreage, stones 10 inches or 
more in diameter are scattered over the surface and 
imbedded in the soil. The shallow mantle of surface 
soil, 5 to 12 inches deep to the partly weathered rock, 
is an olive to dark reddish-brown loam to sandy loam. 
Less than half the acreage has a weakly developed 
thin subsoil of sandy clay to clay texture. Surface 
runoff is medium to rapid. 

About 65 percent of the acreage is forested with 
hardwoods and second-growth pines. The rest is about 
equally divided as cultivated, pastured, and idle land. 

Shallow land, sloping (6 to 10 percent slopes) (ScC) 
has moderate to slow permeability and very low avail- 
able moisture-holding capacity. Its fertility and 
organic-matter content are low, acidity is medium to 
strong, and tilth and workability are poor. Stones are 
common. The hazard of erosion is moderate to severe, 
especially if a good plant cover is not maintained. 
This unit includes small areas with slopes of 2 to 6 
percent, 

Use and management.This shallow, droughty land 
has poor moisture relations and is subject to moderate 
to severe erosion. It is best suited to grasses and 
legumes grown for pasture. The less stony areas can 
be used for hay. If this land is needed for row crops, 
the better areas can be cultivated 1 year out of 4. 
Capability unit I[Ve-2. 

Shallow land, strongly sloping (10 to 15 percent 
slopes) (ScD).—The soil mantle is 4 to 9 inches deep to 
the partly weathered rock. Gravel, stone, and rock 
fragments are numerous. Surface runoff is rapid to 
very rapid, and erosion is a severe hazard. There are 
many gullies, some of which have cut down to 
the partially weathered underlying rock. This unit 
includes a small acreage on slopes as steep as 25 percent. 

Use and management.—This land is best suited to 
forest because it is strongly sloping, shallow, droughty, 
and easily eroded. Capability unit VIIe-2. 
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Starr series 


The Starr series consists of soils that are moderately 
deep to deep, well drained, and dark brown to dark 
reddish brown. They are developing on recent deposits 
washed or moved down from the Cecil, Madison, Lloyd, 
and Davidson soils. They occur in nearly level to 
gently sloping areas along the first bottoms and at the 
heads of minor streams and at the base of slopes. No 
normal profile has developed. 

The Starr soils are scattered throughout the county 
but are important agriculturally. They are associated 
with the yellow Seneca and the poorly drained Worsham 
soils. The Starr soils are classed with the Alluvial 
great soil group. Only one soil is mapped in the 
county. 

_ Starr soils (0 to 6 percent slopes) (Sd).—The follow- 
ing describes a profile in a pastured area: 
0 to 24 inches, dark reddish-brown friable loam; gradual 
transition to layer below. 
24 to 36 inches, dark reddish-brown very friable sandy 
loam; breaks easily to a crumbly mass. 
36 to 46 inches ++, olive-brown very friable loamy sand. 

The surface soil varies from brown to dark red in 
color and from very fine sandy loam to clay loam in 
texture. The soil is 24 to 42 inches deep to the older 
underlying material. This older material; which has 
been buried by overwash, is variable. In some places 
it is residual material similar to that of the nearby 
higher lying soils, and in others it is alluvial-colluvial 
material. 

The soils are permeable to a depth of several feet. 
Surface runoff is slow to medium. Erosion is a hazard 
only where drainage channels have cut down, enlarged, 
and formed deep gullies. Fresh accumulations of soil 
material are deposited during heavy rains. 

These soils are fertile and productive. They are 
generally low in organic matter. Their profile is 
medium acid. Tilth is favorable, and the soils are 
easy to work. 

Use and management.—Starr soils have few limita- 
tions. They are suited to many kinds of crops and 
produce good yields if well managed. Diversion ter- 
races are needed in places to divert excess runoff on 
the upland soils nearby. Much of the acreage of the 
a soils is cultivated or in pasture. Capability unit 

1. 
The acreage of the Starr soils is used as follows: 


Percentage of 
total acreage 


Use 
Cropland __ 42 
Woodland _ 24 
Pasture ___ 20 
Idle land 14 


Talladega series 


The Talladega series consists of very shallow to 
shallow, well-drained upland soils. They were derived 
from sericitic schist and graphitic schist, and in a few 
places from dikes of quartzite. The soils occur on 
sloping to steep relief in the northwestern corner of 
the county. They occur with the micaceous Louisa 
soils and the deeper Madison soils. 

The surface soil is a brown friable sandy loam. The 
subsoil is a strong-brown friable sandy loam. Nearly 
all areas are gravelly, and some are stony. The profile 
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is strongly acid. The Talladega series belongs to the 
Lithosol great soil group. 

The native vegetation is a mixed stand of hardwoods 
and pines. Only one soil of the series is mapped in the 
county. 

Talladega gravelly loam, moderately steep phase 
(15 to 25 percent slopes) (TaE)—The following 
describes a profile of this soil under virgin forest: 


0 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown gravelly loam to sandy 
loam; very friable, and high in organic matter. 

6 to 10 inches, strong-brown gravelly sandy loam; very 
friable. 

10 inches +, partly weathered metamorphic rock. 


The profile is 6 to 16 inches deep to the partly 
weathered rock. In some areas, 2 to 6 inches of a red 
friable sandy clay loam subsoil occurs just above the 
parent material. Some small areas have slopes of 6 
to 15 percent. 

Surface runoff is medium to rapid, and permeability 
is moderately rapid. The soil has a low available 
moisture-holding capacity. The soil is strongly acid 
and low in fertility. Gravel and stones are common. 

Use and management.—The moderately steep slopes, 
shallow and droughty nature, and poor physical condi- 
tion make this soil best suited to forest. Loblolly pine, 
and especially longleaf pine, grows well. Capability 
unit VIIe—2. 


Wickham series 


The Wickham series consists of moderately deep to 
deep, well-drained soils. These have developed from 
old alluvium washed from other Piedmont soils, such 
as the Cecil, Lloyd, Appling, and Madison. They occur 
on gently sloping to sloping high stream terraces. A 
small acreage is on strong slopes. In this county their 
limited acreage is located mostly along the Tallapoosa 
and Chattahoochee Rivers in association with the 
darker red Hiwassee and the lighter colored Altavista 
soils. 

The surface soil of the Wickham series is a brown 
friable fine sandy loam. The subsoil is a red, friable 
to firm, sandy clay loam to clay. The Wickham soils 
belong to the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group. 

The total acreage is used as follows: 28 percent for 
cultivated crops; 38 percent for pines and hardwoods; 
16 percent for idle land; and 18 percent for pasture. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
(6 to 10 percent slopes) (WaC2)—The following 
describes a profile of this soil in a pasture: 

0 to 5 inches, brown friable fine sandy loam. 

5 to 11 inches, reddish-brown friable sandy loam. 

11 to 19 inches, red friable sandy clay loam; breaks easily 
to subangular blocky pieces. 

19 to 85 inches, red friable to firm sandy clay loam to clay; 
en to break to subangular blocky pieces than layer 
above. 

85 inches -++, unconsolidated to weakly cemented gravel beds 
of varying thickness. 

A large amount of mica is present in the subsoil in 
some areas. This appears where the soil was derived 
from sediments washed from Madison and Louisa soils. 
The depth to the gravel layer varies; the range in depth 
is 24 to 60 inches. In some places the gravel is absent 
and the profile rests on material weathered from under- 
lying rock. In some areas rounded gravel is scattered 
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over the surface and imbedded in the profile. Included 
is a small acreage on slopes of less than 6 percent. 

The soil is well drained and has moderate to moder- 
ately slow permeability. Its capacity to hold water 
available to plants is moderate. ‘The soil is moderately 
fertile and responds to fertilizer, but it is low in organic 
matter, It has good tilth and workability and is easy 
to conserve under good management. Sheet and gully 
erosion are active in places where a good plant cover 
is not maintained. 

Use and management.—The good tilth and favorable 
slopes and moisture relations combine to make this 
soil suitable for cultivation, Terraces, contour eulti- 
vation, and water-disposal systems, with sodded water- 
ways in the natural draws, are needed to control erosion. 
Crop rotations should provide thick-growing crops 2 
years out of 3, or preferably 4 years out of 6, 
Capability unit ITIe—1. 

Wickham fine sandy loam, eroded strongly sloping 
Phase (10 to 15 percent slopes) (WaD?2),---This soil 
occurs on narrow breaks between more level areas and 
in fairly wide bands on hilly slopes. The profile is 
somewhat shallower than that described for Wickham 
fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase. 

The permeability and available water-holding capac- 
ity of this soil are moderate. Surface runoff is 
moderately rapid. The hazard of erosion is moderate. 

Most of the acreage on the narrow breaks is in 
forest, which is probably the best use. The wide 
slopes are in pasture or cultivated crops. 

Use and management.—Strong slopes and hazard of 
erosion make this soil less suitable for cultivated crops 
than for perennial crops grown for pasture and hay, 
Capability unit [Ve-1. 


Worsham series 


The Worsham series consists of poorly drained soils 
derived from granite, gneiss, and schist, The parent 
material also includes local alluvial and colluvial mate- 
rial washed down from nearby slopes. The soils are 
on nearly level to gently sloping relief in small areas 
at the heads of minor streams, at the base of slopes, 
and in small depressions. They are associated with 
the Appling, Cecil, Colfax, Durham, Seneca, and Starr 
soils. 

In most places water seeping from the adjacent 
slopes causes the Worsham soils to be wet throughout 
the year. The surface soil is a light yellowish-brown 
friable sandy loam, and the subsoil is a gray and yellow 
clay and sandy clay. The profile is strongly acid. 
The series is classed with the Alluvial great soil group. 
Only one soil of the series is mapped in this county. 

Worsham sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wb).— 
The following describes a profile of this soil in a wooded 
area: 

@ to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown very friable sandy loam. 

& to 18 inches, olive-brown friable sandy loam faintly 
mottled with yellow. 

13 to 30 inches, gray clay mottled with yellow: mottling 
increases with depth; friable when moist and slightly 
plastic when wet; breaks to fine and medium subangular 
blocky pieces; contains alluvial and residual material. 

30 to 40 inches +, strong-brown, yellow, and gray sandy 
clay with strong mottlings of light gray in gray; massive 
(structureless); gradual transition to partly weathered 
granite and gneiss at 50 to 65 inches. 
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Runoff is slow to very slow. Permeability is slow 
to very slow in the subsoil. 

Use and management.—aA large part of the acreage 
is in water-tolerant trees, such as alder and willow. 
Although the soil is low in fertility, the tilth and work- 
ability are good in the 6-inch surface layer. Fair to 
good pastures of grasses and legumes can be produced 
under good management, especially if the soil is drained 
and fertilized. 

The acreage is used as follows: 17 percent for 
cultivated crops; 50 percent for hardwoods; 11 percent 
for idle land; and 22 percent for pasture. Capability 
unit IVw-1. 


Morphology and Genesis of Soils 


Soil is produced by the forces of weathering and soil 
development that act on the parent soil material. The 
characteristics of the soil at any given point denend 
on (1) the climate under which the soil material has 
weathered, (2) the plant and animal life on and in the 
soil, (3) the relief or lay of the land, (4) the physical 
and mineralogical composition of the parent material, 
and (5) the length of time the forces of development 
have acted on the material. 

Climate and vegetation are the active factors of soil 
genesis, They act on the parent material accumulated 
through the weathering of rocks and change it into a 
natural bedy with horizons that have definite genetic 
relationships. The effects of climate and vegetation 
on the parent material are conditioned hy relief, as it 
affects drainage, infiltration, erosion, and vegetation. 
The parent material also affects the kind of profile that 
ean be formed. Time is involved in the changes that 
take place, so age is a factor in soil formation. A 
long time generally is needed for the development of 
distinct horizons. 

The factors of soil formation are complex in their 
effects on the soil. The influence of any one factor is 
hard to isolate with certainty, since conditions of the 
other four must be specified. The five soil-forming 
factors are so interdependent that many of the pro- 
cesses in soil development are unknown. In Chambers 
County, however, climate and vegetation are not 
important in comparison of the soil series, since these 
two factors have been constant for all soils. 

The age of a soil may be indicated by the horizons 
in the profile. A mature profile has well-defined 
horizons, or layers. A young or immature soil has 
no genetic horizonation and no definite accumulation 
of clay that has been leached from the upper horizon 
by percolating water. 

The youngest soils are the soils of the bottom lands, 
which are still accumulating deposits of soil from 
water. These are the Congaree, Buncombe, and 
Chewacla soils that have formed from alluvium and 
are subject to stream overflow. Also in this group are 
the Starr, Seneca, and Worsham soils that have formed 
from local alluvium and colluvium in depressions and 
at the heads of draws and are not subject to overflow. 
All have very weak profile development. 
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A few older soils in Chambers County are intermedi- 
ate in development. The horizons are not well defined, 
although evident, and there may be fewer layers than 
in mature soils. Soils in this group are of the 
Louisburg, Louisa, and Talladega series. 

The mature soils have strong profiles. They are 
the upland soils in the county, except the three soil 
series previously named as of intermediate develop- 
ment, and the soils of the stream terraces (Altavista, 
Hiwassee, and Wickham). The mature soils have 
strong profiles and show the influence of all of the 
five factors in soil formation. They have a leached 
surface layer over a finer, heavier textured subsoil. 
The subsoil is uniform in color within each series and 
is well oxidized. 


Classification of Soils 


Soils may be classified in several ways to bring out 
their relationship to each other. In the higher cate- 
gories, there are three groupings, or orders, called 
zonal, azonal, and intrazonal. In Chambers County, 
the zonal order is represented by the soils of the 
Reddish-Brown Lateritic and the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
great soil groups. The latter is subdivided further into 
red members, yellow members, and intergrades toward 
Planosols. The azonal order is represented by the 
Lithosols and the Alluvial soils. Chambers County 
has no intrazonal soils, but it does have six miscella- 
neous land types that are not commonly identified with 
great soil groups. 


Taste 20.—Soil series of Chambers County, Ala., classified by soil orders and great soil groups, and factors that have con- 
tributed to differences in their morphology 


ZONAL 
' 
‘i Age as indicated 
Great fed group Parent material Relief by profile Soil drainage class 
aM development, 
Reddish-Brown Lateritic: ; 
avidson--..--- Hornblende and diorite_..-......--- Gently to strongly sloping....| Mature__-.__.. Well drained. 
Hiwassee_..._-_ Od eluwipans from the Piedmont up- | Gently to strongly sloping_...| Mature. ------- Well drained. 
and. 
Lloyd_.-_-.--.- Mixed acidic and basic rock..._..-- Gently sloping to steep...._.. Mature_-_----.. Well drained. 
Red- Yellow Podaolie: 
Red members: . . . 
ect]... ------ Granite and gneiss___.._..---.----- Gently sloping to moderately | Mature-___-_.-- Well drained. 
steep. 
Madison ---~-~-- Mica and quartz mica schist and Gnas. sloping to steep__-.--- Well drained. 
graphitic schist. 
Mecklenburg_..-| Diorite, gabbro, hornblende schist...| Gently sloping to sloping--..- Moderately well drained. 
Wickham._-__-_- — cr heen from the Piedmont up- | Gently to strongly sloping. Well drained. 
and. 
Yellow members: : 
Altavista._--.-- ac = Vipieeba from the Piedmont up- | Nearly level to sloping.----.- Mature....---- Moderately well drained. 
an 
Appling -.----.- Granite and gneiss._.._------------ Gently sloping to moderately {| Mature_-__--_- Well drained. 
steep. 
Colfax. _--.---- Granite and gneiss_...__.-----.--.-- Nearly level to sloping----.-- Mature-_------- Imperfectly drained. 
Intergrades toward 
Planosols: . : ; 
Durham (with| Granite and gneiss....__.--_-.--_-- Gently sloping to sloping. ___-. Mature-_-_.-._- Well to moderately weil 
weak fragipan) drained. 
Helena (with | Mixed acidic and some basic rock___-.| Gently sloping to sloping. -_-_ Almost mature._| Moderately well drained. 
weak fragipan) 


Iredell (with| Hornblende gneiss and chloritic schist 
weak claypan) 


Gently sloping to sloping. -.--- 


Almost mature_.| Imperfectly drained. 


AzonaL 
Lithosols: 
Louisa_-.-.---- Mica schist and quartz mica schist._.| Strongly sloping to steep_..._) Intermediate__._| Well drained. 
Louisburg ------ Granite and gneiss...__..--_--.---- Sloping to steep---.-.------- Intermediate___.| Well drained. 
Talladega --___ Sericitic and graphitic schist and | Sloping to steep.__----.-.--- Intermediate..__| Well drained. 
quartzite. 
Alluvial soils: 
uncombe-_-____- Alluvium from the Piedmont upland | Level to nearly level Immature, young] Weilto excessively drained. 
Chewacla......- Alluvium from the Piedmont upland | Nearly level_._.-_.--.- Immature, young] Moderately well drained. 
Congaree...---_- Alluvium from the Piedmont upland | Nearly level. -._-...-...---. Immature, young] Well drained. 
Seneca____.---- Local alluvium from light-colored | Nearly level to gently sloping.| Immature, young] Well drained. 
Piedmont soils. 
Starficeeve<2os Local alluvium from dark-colored | Nearly level to gently sloping_| Immature, young) Well drained. 
Piedmont soils, 
Worsham__--_.. Local alluvium and colluvium from | Nearly level to gently sloping_| Immature, young) Poorly drained. 


light-colored Piedmont soils. 
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To show their relationships, the various soil series 
are classified in table 20 by soil orders and great soil 
groups. The parent material, relief, age, and drainage 
class are given for each series. This classification is 
based mainly on characteristics noted in the field, and 
further study may change some of the classifications. 

In the text that follows, the soil orders, the great 
soil groups within those orders, and a typical profile 
from the soil series within each great soil group are 
described. In the profile descriptions, the color is 
given both by name and by the Munsell color notation. 
All of the information given concerning color, texture, 
structure, and consistence applies to the moist soil. 
The acidity or alkalinity (pH) was obtained under 
conditions prevailing in the field. 


Zonal soils 


Zonal soils have well-developed characteristics that 
reflect the influence of the active factors of soil 
genesis—climate and living organisms, chiefly vege- 
tation. The texture profile of the normal, or zonal, 
soil in this county generally shows a leached A horizon, 
or surface soil. This is underlain by a finer, heavier 
textured B horizon that is uniform in color and well 
oxidized. Beneath this layer is the C horizon. The 
C horizon varies in texture but generally it is coarser 
than the B horizon and finer than the A horizon. On 
the soils that had a thicker A horizon in their virgin 
state, erosion has removed part or all of the original 
sandy surface layer. The yellow or red clay has been 
exposed, and the original profile has been altered. 


REDDISH-BROWN LATERITIC SOILS 


The members of the Reddish-Brown Lateritic great 
soil group are zonal soils having a dark reddish-brown 
granular surface soil over a B horizon of red friable 
clay. The parent material is marked with a network 
of coarse multicolored streaks. 

The soils in this county that are classed in this group 
differ from the true Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils to 
some extent. They have a dark reddish-brown surface 
layer fairly typical for this group, but the content of 
iron and aluminum oxides is not typical. In fact the 
content of these oxides is not notably higher than in 
red members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. The 
material at depths of 8 to 4 feet is partly weathered 
brown and dark-brown hornblende gneiss, which is 
very light in weight. These soils do not have the 
multicolored streaks and mottles generally found in 
this great soil group. The Reddish-Brown Lateritic 
soils in Chambers County are in the Davidson, 
Hiwassee, and Lloyd series. 

Davidson series.—The soils of the Davidson series 
formed from hornblende and similar basic rocks. They 
are not so sandy as the Lloyd soils of the Reddish- 
Brown Lateritic group. They are well drained and 
gently sloping to strongly sloping. There is little 
difference in color among the horizons in the profile. 

Profile of Davidson loam: 

An 0 to 2 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) loam of crumb struc- 
ture; very friable and high in organic matter; clear 

smooth boundary; pH 5.5 to 5.0. 

2 to 9 inches, dark-red (10R 8/6) very friable loam 


of a structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.5 
to 5.0. 


Ax 
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Bi 9 to 18 inches, dark-red (10R 8/6) friable clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; diffuse 
irregular boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B. 18 to 42 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) friable to firm clay; 
weak to moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; diffuse irregular boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

CG 42 inches +, basic rocks and dark-red friable to firm 
clay in the spaces between the rocks. 


Hiwassee series—The soils of the Hiwassee series 
were derived from old alluvium washed from the Pied- 
mont upland. They occur on the high river terraces 
on well-drained, gentle to strong slopes. The depth 
of the profile ranges from 24 to 60 inches. In places 
the subsoil contains mica. 

A profile of Hiwassee fine sandy loam from a pasture: 


A, 0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) very friable 
fine sandy loam of crumb structure; clear smooth 
boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B: 6 to 12 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) friable sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; clear 
smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B, 12 to 24 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 8/6) friable to firm 
clay; weak to moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; gradual irregular boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B; 24 to 30 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) friable clay; weak 
medium subangular pies structure; gradual irreg- 
ular boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.0. 

1 30 iene -++, unconsolidated and weakly cemented gravel 
eds. 


Lloyd series.—The soils of the Lloyd series have 
developed from a mixture of acidie rocks, such as 
granite and gneiss, and basic rocks, such as hornblende 
and diorite. They occur throughout the county on 
gentle to steep slopes. There is little color difference 
among the horizons. 

_ A profile of Lloyd sandy loam is as follows: 

Au 0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) friable 
sandy loam, high in organic matter; crumb struc- 
ture; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.5 to 5.0. 

6 to 12 ‘inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) friable 
sandy loam} erumb structure; clear smooth boun- 
dary; pH 5. 5 to 5.0. 

B: 12 to i? iaches. dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) friable sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
gradual wavy boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B, 17 to 35 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) friable to firm 
sandy clay to clay; moderate medium subangular 
ceed structure; gradual wavy boundary; pH 5.0 


C 385 cae +, basic rocks and dark-red (10R 3/6) friable 
‘sandy clay in spaces around the rocks. 


Aw 


RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS 


In the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group are well- 
developed, well-drained, acid soils of the zonal order. 
They have thin organic (A)) and organic-mineral (A,) 
horizons over a light-colored, bleached (A,) horizon, 
which is underlain by a red, yellowish-red, or yellow 
more clayey (B) horizon in which materials leached 
from overlying layers have accumulated (4). They 
have developed under a deciduous or mixed forest in a 
warm-temperate, moist climate. 

The Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group consists 
of red members and yellow members that are distin- 
guished. by the color of the B horizon. In Chambers 
County, the red members belong to four soil series and 
the yellow members to three. 

The cause of the pronounced color difference between 
the red and yellow members is not entirely known. 
The yellow soils apparently are from parent materials 
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lower in bases than the parent materials of the red 
soils. The parent materials of the yellow members 
are coarser textured than those of the red members. 


Rep MEMBERS 


The red members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great 
soil group are soils of the Cecil, Madison, Mecklenburg, 
and Wickham series. These soils apparently developed 
under similar climate and vegetation. All are well 
drained except the Mecklenburg soils, which are mod- 
erately well drained. All are mature enough to 
have well-developed profiles. Their slopes range from 
gently sloping to steep, but differences among their 
profiles do not result from differences in slope. Most 
of the differences among the various profiles can be 
correlated with marked differences in the parent 
materials. 


Cecil series.—The soils of the Cecil series have 
developed from residual materials weathered from 
granite and gneiss. They are well-drained, gently 
sloping to moderately steep, deep to shallow soils. 
They have a dark-brown to red surface soil and a 
dark-red, permeable, sandy clay subsoil. The Cecil 
soils are red members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great 
soil group. 

Profile of Cecil gravelly sandy loam: 

A. 0 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/8) very 


friable gravelly sandy loam of crumb structure; 
high in organic matter; clear smooth boundary; pH 


A, 6 to 11 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) very friable 
sandy loam of crumb structure; clear smooth boun- 
dary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

Bi 11 to 15 inches, red (2.5YR 5/6) friable sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.0. 

B, 15 to 30 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) friable to firm 
sandy clay; weak to moderate medium subangular 
Nara d structure; gradual wavy boundary; pH 5.0 
0 

B, 80 to 86 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) friable fine sandy 
clay; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
diffuse wavy boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

C 36 inches +, red (2.5YR 5/6) friable sandy clay; mas- 
sive (structureless); yellow, reddish-yellow, and 
yellowish-brown mottles are common, medium, and 
distinct; gradual transition at 40 to 50 inches to 
partly weathered granite and gneiss; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 


Madison series.—The soils of the Madison series 
have developed from mica schist, quartz mica schist, 
and graphitic schist. The soils are highly micaceous, 
especially in-the subsoil. They are well-drained, mod- 
erately deep to deep soils with a reddish-brown to 
brown surface soil and a dark-red subsoil. They have 
less sand through the profile than the Cecil soils. Both 
are red members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic group. 

Profile of a Madison gravelly fine sandy loam: 

An 0 to 4 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) very friable 
gravelly fine sandy loam with a high organic-matter 


eontent; crumb structure; clear smooth boundary; 
pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

4 to 8 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) very friable gravelly 
fine sandy loam; crumb structure; clear smooth 
boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.0. 

Bi 8 to 13 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) friable micaceous sandy 

clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
gradual wavy boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 


Aus 
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B. 18 to 32 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 8/6) friable to firm 
clay; highly micaceous; moderate medium subangu- 
ie roay | structure; diffuse irregular boundary; pH 

to 4 

B; 82 to 40 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 8/6) very friable clay 
loam; contains more mica than horizon above; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; diffuse irreg- 
ular boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

C 40 inches +, partly weathered mica schist and highly 
micaceous dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) friable clay. 


Mecklenburg series.—The soils of the Mecklenburg 
series have developed in materials weathered from 
hornblende schists, diorite, and gabbro. They are 
moderately well drained, moderately deep to deep soils 
on gently sloping to sloping relief. These soils are not 
so mature as the other red members of the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic group. 

Profile of a Mecklenburg clay loam in an idle field: 


B,, 0 to 6 inehes, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) firm clay 

loam; weak to moderate medium subangular blocky 

structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B. 6 to 21 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; firm when moist 
and slightly plastic when wet; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; clear smooth boundary; 
pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

Be 21 to 30 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) firm clay 
that is slightly plastic; a few, fine, faint mottles of 
yellow; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; clear smooth boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

C80 to 40 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) firm clay; 
massive (structureless) ; common, fine, faint mottles 
of yellow. 


Wickham series.—These soils have developed on old 
alluvium washed from the Piedmont upland. They are 
well-drained, moderately deep to deep, gently sloping 
to strongly sloping soils on the high stream terraces. 
Mica occurs in the subsoil in some areas. These soils 
are red members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil 
group. 

Profile of Wickham fine sandy loam from a pasture: 


A,, 0 to 5 inches, brown (7.5YR 6/4) friable fine sandy 

Cela oe structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 

to 

Ax 5 to 11 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) friable sandy 
pe iad structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 

o 4, 

B, 11 to 19 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) friable sandy clay 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
clear smooth boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

B. 19 to 85 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) friable to firm sandy 
clay loam to clay; weak to moderate medium sub- 
angular Lace structure; gradual irregular boun- 
dary; pH 4 4.0. 

D,, 35 inches +, creeds or weakly cemented gravel 
eds. 


Ip 


ID 


YELLOW MEMBERS 


The yellow members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
great soil group are soils of the Altavista, Appling, 
and Colfax series. The Appling soil is an intergrade 
between the red and yellow members, but it is on the 
yellow side. The Altavista and Colfax soils are not 
so well drained as the red soils. 

Altavista series—-The well-drained Altavista soils 
have developed in old alluvium washed mainly from the 
Piedmont upland. They occur on low stream terraces 
on nearly level to sloping relief. Much mica occurs in 
the subsoil in some places. This series is a yellow 
member of the Red-Yellow Podzolic group and has 
more sand in the profile than the red members. 
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Following is a description of a profile of Altavista 
fine sandy loam in a pasture: 

A, 0 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) erumb- 
structured fine sandy loam, very friable; clear 
smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B, 7 to 14 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) friable 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B. 14 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) friable 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; gradual wavy boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.0. 

B, 26 to 36 inches, light olive-brown (2: 5Y 5/6) friable 
to firm sandy clay; shows many medium and distinct 
mottles of yellowish brown to strong brown; weak 
to moderate medium subsngulee blocky structure; 
gradual wavy boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.0. 

C 36 to 48 inches, massive (ie erie, friable to firm 
sandy clay mottled with yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8), olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6), red (2.5YR 5/8), 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and gray (2.5Y 5/0); 
abrupt irregular boundary; pH 4.5. 

D,, 48 mehes -++, unconsolidated to weakly cemented gravel 

eds 


Appling series—The well-drained Appling soils 
have developed from granite and gneiss on gently slop- 
ing to moderately steep Piedmont upland. Although 
this series is classed as a yellow member of the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic group, it is closely associated 
geographically with one of the red members, the Cecil 
soils. The Appling soils are lighter textured through- 
out the profile than the Cecil. This indicates that their 
parent material contained more silica and less bases 
than the Cecil soils. Appling soils also have more 
quartz gravel on the surface and in the profile. 

Profile of Appling sandy loam: 

A: 0 to 6 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) very 


friable sandy loam that has some organic matter; 
Pees structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 


Az 6 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) very 
friable sandy loam; crumb structure; clear smooth 
boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B, 10 to 17 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) friable sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; clear smooth boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

B. 17 to 29 inches, yellowish-red (56YR 4/8) friable sandy 
clay containing few, fine, faint yellow mottles; weak 
medium ea om be. structure; gradual wavy 
boundary; pH 4.5 to 

B; 29 to 45 inches, Saisie nd (5YR 4/8) friable sandy 
clay containing many, coarse, prominent red and 
yellowish-brown mottles; moderate medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; abrupt wavy boundary; 
pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

45 inches +, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) to red (2.5YR 
4/8) firm sandy clay; massive (structureless) ; red, 
yellow, and yellowish-brown mottles are common, 
medium, and distinct. 


Colfax series.—The soils of the Colfax series were 
derived from granite and gneiss. They are imper- 
fectly drained, moderately deep to deep soils that occur 
on nearly level to sloping relief around the heads of 
minor streams and on divides between draws. They 
also occur at the bases of sloping to strongly sloping 
areas. Seepage water from the nearby uplands causes 
imperfect drainage and reduces oxidation. 

Profile of Colfax sandy loam in a cultivated area: 


A 


Pp 


0 to 6 inches, olive (5Y 5/3) very friable coarse sandy 
loam; crumb structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 
4.5 to 4.0. 

A: 6 to 13 inches, pale-olive very friable coarse sandy 

iene ous structure; gradual irregular boundary; 

p 


P 


B. 13 to 29 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 7/8) coarse sandy 
clay loam; many, fine, distinct red, yellow, and brown 
mottles; slightly sticky when wet and friable when 
moist; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
gradual irregular boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

C 29 to 50 inches, coarse, light-gray (5Y 7/1), yellow 
(2.5Y 7/6), and brown (10YR 5/3) sandy clay; 
massive (structureless); sticky when wet and 
friable when moist; pH 4.0. 

D 50 inches +, partly weathered rock. 


r 


INTERGRADES TOWARD PLANOSOLS 


There are no true Planosols in Chambers County, 
but soils of three series in the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
group resemble Planosols and are classed as intergrades 
toward Planosols. 

Planosols are soils that have a leached surface hori- 
zon. This surface layer is underlain by a B horizon 
that is more strongly illuviated, cemented, or com- 
pacted than those of associated normal soils. These 
soils were developed on nearly level to gently sloping 
upland, under grass or forest vegetation, in a humid or 
subhumid climate (6). 

The three series in the county showing planosolic 
characteristics are the Durham, Helena, and Iredell. 
The Durham soils have a weak fragipan, or com- 
pacted layer, underlying the upper part of the 
subsoil, or B, horizon. The Helena soil has the same 
kind of layer, though it is not so strongly expressed. 
The Iredell soil has a dense, heavy clay subsoil through 
which water does not percolate easily. This subsoil 
is hydromorphic and holds water. A sample from this 
subsoil dries slowly and, when dried, it moistens with 
equal difficulty. It seems to be inherently compact. 

Several factors contributed to the formation of the 
compact layer. During the development of these soils, 
climate was similar to that for other Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils, but the lower parts of these planosolic 
soils were moister and less well aerated. Most of 
the water that accumulated on the surface passed down 
through the profile. Also, the normal, or geologic, 
erosion was slow because the land was nearly level. 
In some places, as in Iredell soils, permeability of the 
parent material is very slow. 

Durham series—The Durham series consists of well 
to moderately well drained soils that have developed 
from granite and gneiss, on gently sloping to sloping 
relief. The weak fragipan below the B, horizon causes 
impaired internal drainage, although permeability 
down to this fragipan is moderate. This fragipan is 
the main difference between the Durham soils and other 
members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic group. The 
Durham soils are in the Cecil-Appling catena and are 
of similar morphology. The other soils in this catena 
were derived more from granite, however, and less 
from gneiss. 

Profile of Durham sandy loam in a cultivated area: 

A,, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2) very 
friable sandy loam; crumb structure; clear smooth 
boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

A, 6 to 16 inches, olive (5Y 5/3) friable sandy loam; 
ue structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 4.5 
0 4.U. 

B, 16 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) friable 


sandy clay; weak fine subangular Becky structure; 
gradual wavy boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 


Ip 


CHAMBERS 


B;, 32 to 40 inches, fragipan of yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/8) friable sandy clay to sandy clay loam showing 
shotlike concretions and brown, common, fine, dis- 
tinct mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
pH 4.5 to 4.0; gradual transition to layer below. 

Cc 40 inches +, yellow, light-gray, and light-red granite 

and gneiss, friable, disintegrated, and partly 
weathered. 


im 


Helena series—The Helena series consists of mod- 
erately well drained, gently sloping to sloping soils 
derived from granite and gneiss. The Helena soils 
have a weak fragipan that impairs internal drainage 
and evidently reduces oxidation. 


Profile of Helena sandy loam in a cultivated area: 


A, 0 to 6 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) very friable 
sandy loam; crumb structure; clear smooth boun- 
dary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 


B, 6 to 11 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) friable sandy 
clay; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
gradual wavy boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

B. 11 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) firm 
sandy clay; common, medium, distinct red and yellow 
motties; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; gradual wavy boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 


B; 22 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) friable 
sandy clay; common, medium, prominent brownish- 
yellow and yellowish-red mottles; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; gradual wavy boundary; 
pH 4.5 to 4.0. 


C 27 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) firm sandy 
clay; massive (structureless); common, coarse, 
prominent red mottles. 

Iredell series——The Iredell series consists of heavy, 
compact upland soils derived from hornblende gneiss 
and greenish chloritic schist. The soils are shallow to 
moderately deep, imperfectly drained, and gently 
sloping to sloping. They have the compact horizon 
showing planosolic characteristics. This horizon is a 
tough, heavy, impervious clay subsoil similar to a clay- 
pan, although not a true claypan. Water permeates 
slowly through this pan. The Iredell soils are much 
heavier and more compact than other Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils. 

Profile of an Iredell soil: 


A: 0 to 6 inches, olive (5Y 4/8) friable sandy loam show- 
ing many shotlike concretions; crumb structure; 
clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

A: 6 to 12 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) friable 
gravelly sandy loam showing more concretions than 
layer above; crumb structure; clear smooth boun- 
dary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B, 12 to 22 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) clay 
showing many, medium, distinct red mottles; very 
firm when moist and plastic when wet; strong 
medium angular blocky structure; gradual ‘wavy 
boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.0 

C: 22 to 29 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) clay; very firm 
and massive (structureless); shows many yellow, 
fine, distinct mottles; breaks abruptly to layer 
below. 

D, 29 inches +, slightly weathered fine-grained horn- 
blende gneiss. 


Azonal soils 


Azonal soils do not have well-developed profiles. 
They have not been in place long enough for the 
processes of soil formation to alter the soil materials. 
The azonal soils of this county are in the Lithosol and 
Alluvial great soil groups. 
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LITHOSOLS 


The Lithosols are an azonal group of soils that show 
little or no soil development. They consist mainly of 
partly weathered masses of rock fragments or of nearly 
barren rock (7). 

In this county, the soils classed as Lithosols are 
members of the Louisa, Louisburg, and Talladega 
series. These three differ mainly in the kind of parent 
material. There is also some variation in the degree 
of profile development. Of the three, the Louisa soils 
are in the most advanced stage of development. 

The soils of these three series show some develop- 
ment of a subsoil, but not enough to allow classifying 
them as Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. They apparently 
are like the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils in parent mate- 
rial, resistance of the parent material to weathering, 
and age. They are on strong slopes, however, and 
geologic erosion probably has removed the soil material 
as it formed. 

Louisa series——-The soil of this series is on well- 
drained, strongly sloping to steep uplands. It developed 
from mica schist and quartz mica schist. The depth 
to the weathered schist ranges from 6 to 15 inches. In 
most areas, a B horizon of yellowish-red sandy clay 
loam, 3 to 10 inches thick, has developed. Stones are 
on the surface in many places. 

Profile of Louisa stony sandy loam: 

A 0 to 4 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) very friable sandy 
bere 3 quuich structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 
B 4 to 10 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) very friable 
sandy clay loam; highly micaceous; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; abrupt irregular boun- 


dary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 


D, 10 inches +, partly weathered quartz mica schist. 


Louisburg series.—The Louisburg series consists of 
well-drained, sloping to steep soils developed from 
granite and gneiss on the uplands. The depth to bed- 
rock ranges from 4 to 12 inches. These soils may 
have a thin, yellowish sandy clay B horizon in places. 
Most areas are stony. 

Profile of Louisburg stony sandy loam: 

A 0 to 6 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) to light brownish- 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) very friable sandy loam; crumb 
structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

B 6 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) friable 
sandy clay; very weak medium subangular blocky 
oe pH 4.5 to 4.0; abrupt break to layer 

e. . 

D, 9 inches -++, partly weathered granite and gneiss. 

Talladega series.—This series consists of well- 
drained, sloping to steep soils on the uplands. They 
have developed from sericitic schist that includes 
graphitic schist and quartzite in some places. The 


_depth to this parent material ranges from 6 to 16 


inches. A friable red B horizon, 2 to 6 inches thick, 
has developed in places. Nearly all of these soils are 
gravelly, and some are stony. 

Profile of Talladega gravelly loam in a forested area: 


A: 0 to 6 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) very 
friable gravelly loam to sandy loam; high in organic- 
matter content; crumb structure; clear smooth 
boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

A. 6 to 10 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) very friable 
sandy loam; crumb structure; abrupt irregular 
boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

10 inches +, partly weathered rock. 
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ALLUVIAL SOILS 


Alluvial soils are an azonal group of soils developed 
from transported material more recently deposited than 
that of other great soil groups. The Alluvial soils are 
characterized by a weak modification (or none) of the 
original material by soil-forming processes. 

In Chambers County, six series are classified as 
Alluvial soils. They occur on nearly level to gently 
sloping relief on first bottoms and in depressions near 
draws. Since Alluvial soils are still in the formative 
stage, they have little or no horizonation. They are 
young, immature, and lack a soil profile with genetically 
related horizons. 

Alluvial soils that are on similar parent material 
may differ in drainage. Varying characteristics may 
exist because of these drainage differences. The 
Alluvial soils are classed as well to excessively drained, 
well drained, moderately well drained, and poorly 
drained. 

The soils in the Alluvial group are the Buncombe, 
Chewacla, Congaree, Seneca, Starr, and Worsham. 
The first three are forming from general alluvium of 
mixed origin along major stream courses. The latter 
three are forming from local alluvium at the bases of 
slopes and along small streams. The Buncombe and 
Congaree soils show some profile development. They 
have a B horizon that shows either a weak texture or 
color. The Worsham soils, though classed as Alluvial 
soils, are of intermediate age. 

Buncombe series.—The Buncombe series consists of 
deep, light-textured, well drained to excessively drained 
soils that are forming from general alluvium. These 
soils occur on level to nearly level flood plains adjacent 
to the larger streams and rivers. They are similar to 
the Congaree soils but are sandier and lighter textured. 

Profile of Buncombe loamy sand in a pasture: 

0 to 10 inches, brown (10YR 4.5/3) Aes friable loamy sand; 
clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.0 

10 to 46 inches, strong-brown ny 5YR 5/6) bie! friable 
loamy sand; clear smooth boundary; pH 4.5 .0. 

46 inches +, unconsolidated or weakly cemented ea beds. 

Chewacla series.—The soils of this series are form- 
ing from general alluvium recently washed from the 
Piedmont upland. These moderately well drained soils 
occur on nearly level relief along the larger streams 
throughout the county. They are younger and more 
immature than the Buncombe and Congaree soils and 
have no profile horizonation. Although there are 
distinct strata or layers laid down during floods, no 
B horizon has formed through leaching of clay particles 
or colloids downward from overlying layers. In places 
these soils may have a moderately high water table. 


Profile of Chewacla loam in a cultivated field: 


0 to 7 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) friable to very friable 
sen erumb structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 
to 4. 

7 to 15 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) very friable to 
friable loam to sandy loam; crumb to weak medium sub- 
egw Ploy structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 

5 to 4.0. 

15 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) to reddish-brown 
(5YR 4/4) friable loam; gray and yellow mottles are 
ne oe and distinet: clear smooth boundary; 

26 to 30 inches +, yellowish-brown, dark reddish-brown, 
gray, and yellow loam, sandy loam, and sand; highly 
mottled; gradual transition to gray wet sands. 


Congaree series.—This series consists of soils form- 
ing from general alluvium washed from soils of the 
Piedmont upland. They occur on nearly level relief 
along the Tallapoosa and Chattahoochee Rivers and, 
to some extent, along the larger creeks. Stream over- 
flows leave new deposits of soil material. The texture 
of the surface soil ranges from sandy loam to loam, 


Profile of Congaree loam taken in a pasture: 


0 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 4/8) friable loam; crumb struc- 
ture; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4. B. 

8 to 16 inches, yellowish- brown (10YR 5/6) friable loam; 
crumb structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

16 to 82 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) very friable fine 
sandy clay loam; weak medium payee blocky strue- 
ture; clear smooth boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

82 to 80 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) very friable 
sandy clay; very weak medium ela taal blocky struc- 
ture; clear wavy boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

60 inches +, unconsolidated or weakly cemented gravel beds. 


Seneca series.—This series consists of well-drained, 
moderately deep soils that are forming from local 
alluvium washed from the Piedmont upland. They are 
nearly level to gently sloping and are on foot slopes 
and in depressions at the heads of minor streams. 
These soils are immature, although some horizonation 
is evident. New soil material is deposited during 
heavy rains. . ; 

Profile of Seneca sandy loam in an idle area: 

0 to 21 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) very 
friable sandy loam; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

21 to 80 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) friable sandy 
clay loam; crumb to weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.0 to 4.5. 

30 to 40 inches +, yellow (2.5Y 7/8) friable sandy clay 
weathered from parent rock; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; pH 4.5 to 4 40. 


Starr series.—The soils of the Starr series are sim- 
ilar to the Seneca soils in position, drainage, and depth 
but are darker and heavier textured and have less 
horizonation. The Starr are immature soils forming 
from local alluvium washed down from dark-colored 
soils of the Piedmont upland, such as the Lloyd and 
Davidson. New deposits are added during heavy 
rains. 

Profile of a Starr soil in a pasture: 

0 to 24 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/8) friable loam; 
peo structure; gradual irregular boundary; pH 5.0 
to 4 

24 to ie inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) very friable 
sandy loam of crumb structure; thinly striated with sand 
and loamy sand; abrupt smooth boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 


36 to 46 inches +, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) very friable loamy 
sand. 


Worsham series.—This series is forming from local 
alluvium and colluvium that washes from soils in the 
Piedmont upland, such as the Cecil and Appling, that 
developed from granite, gneiss, and schist. The 
Worsham soils appear to be of intermediate age, since 
they have some profile horizonation. They occur on 
nearly level to gently sloping relief around minor 
streams, in depressions, and at the foot of slopes. 
Drainage is poor, runoff is moderately slow, and 
permeability is slow. 

Profile of Worsham sandy loam in a brushy area: 


A: 0 to 6 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5YR 6/4) very 
arg sandy loam; clear smooth boundary; pH 5.9 
to 4.5. 
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As 6 to 13 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) friable sandy 
loam showing few, fine, faint yellow mottles; clear 
smooth boundary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

B, 18 to 18 inches, gray (2.5Y 5/0) friable sandy clay 
showing few, fine, faint yellow mottles; weak medium 
subangular Lana structure; clear * smooth boun- 
dary; pH 4.5 to 4.0. 

B, 18 to 30 inches, gray (2. 5Y 6/0) clay showing common, 
fine, faint yellow mottles; friable when moist and 
slightly plastic when wet; weak medium subangular 
~ structure; clear smooth boundary; pH 4.5 
to 4.0. 

D 30 to 50 inches +, gray sandy clay showing distinct 
light-gray, strong-brown, and yellow mottles; mas- 
sive (structureless); gradual transition to poorly 
weathered granite and gneiss at 50 to 65 inches. 


Miscellaneous land types 


Six miscellaneous land types, though not classified 
by great soil groups are mentioned in this section for 
convenience of the reader. These land types are 
Gullied land, Rock land, Rough broken land, Sandy 
alluvial land, poorly to somewhat poorly drained, 
Shallow land, and Stony land. 

Gullied land occurs on almost all uplands. It is 
severely eroded and gullied, apparently from poor 
management. Rock land has bare outcrops of granite 
and gneiss, which cover about three-fourths of its 
surface. Rough broken land is steep, highly dissected 
land along streams. Sandy alluvial land, poorly. to 
somewhat poorly drained, consists of undifferentiated 
first-bottom soils of the flood plains that are highly 
variable in color, texture, and consistence. Shallow 
land is made up of small acreages that have variable 
characteristics and are too shallow to classify in soil 
series. Stony land has stones on the surface and in 
the profile; it shows little soil development. 


General Nature of the Area 


This section is intended primarily for readers not 
familiar with Chambers County. It first tells about 
the physical geography of the county—the climate, 
geology, water supply, and vegetation. Then the 
history, population, and community and farm facilities 
are discussed. Finally, the agriculture of the county 
is summarized, mainly in terms of material selected 
from the United States Census of Agriculture. 


Physical Geography 


incomplete. For this reason, the records from Auburn 
in adjoining Lee County are used (table 21). Appar- 
ently, there is little difference in climate between the 
two counties. 

The climate is humid, mild, and temperate. Sum- 
mers are long and warm, but the nights are comfortable. 
Winters are short and mild. Although snow is not 
common, there is a trace of it in most winters. 

The average frost-free season of 229 days extends 
from March 26 to November 10, which is ample time 
for maturing of local crops. Occasionally, the soil 
freezes to depths of 1 to 3 inches, but it thaws within 
1 or 2 days. The land generally can be plowed in 
winter, although there may be periods of 2 to 3 weeks 
when it is too wet. Winter crops and vegetables make 


some growth during the winter and are rarely injured 
seriously by the cold. 

As shown by the table, rainfall is fairly well distrib- 
uted through the growing season and normally is suffi- 
cient for all crops. An occasional drought may last 
long enough to reduce crop yields. Severe windstorms 
sometimes occur in March and April. 

Geology.—Chambers County is entirely within the 
Piedmont Plateau. The parent materials of the soils 
are from sedimentary and igneous rocks (1). There 
are three geological formations: Ashland mica schist 
in the northwestern corner; a narrow band of the 
Wedowee formation; and igneous schist and gneiss 
over most of the county. 

The Ashland mica schist is composed of two types 
of sedimentary rocks—a garnetiferous biotite schist 
and a siliceous muscovite schist. In some degree the 
two types intergrade and mix; intrusions and invasions 
of acid and basic rocks occur. The main soils derived 
from the Ashland formation are the Madison and 
Louisa. The slope is steep from the streams and 
drainageways but gently sloping and sloping on the 
ridgetops. 


TasLe 21.—Temperature and precipiiation ai Auburn, 
Lee County, Alabama 


[Elevation, 730 feet] 


Temperature ! Precipitation * 
1 
Month | Abso- | Abso- . Wet- | Aver- 
Aver- | lute | lute | Aver- sir test age 
age (maxi-/ mini-| age (gs 4) | year | snow- 
mum | mum (1948) | fall 
oF | OF oF Inches Inches | Inches | Inches 
December....) 49.1 84 | 9 5. 3.80 3.79 (7) 
January._-.-- 48.2 81 4] 4.60 92 | 4.50) () 
February---.- 51.2) 81 7| 5.45) 4.11 | 6.07 0.2 
Winter._-.. 49.5 84 4/ 15.65 8.83 | 14.36 | 2 
March-...---- 56.4 89 13} 5.85 | 2.93 | 12.07 | al 
April. --2---- 64.1 94 27 | 4.47] 1.89} 1.63] @) 
aYoevescune 71.6 98 37 | 3.54] 2.382 | 2.20 0 
Spring_____ 64.0 98 13 | 18.86 | 7.14 | 15.90 1 
0} 107 46 | 4.06 | 1.52] 5.81 0 
9} 108 57 | 5.82 | 4.54 | 11.62 0 
4] 106 53 | 4.85 | 1.85 | 5.68 0 
Summer__../ 78.8 | 108 46 | 14.23 | 7.91 ) 23.11 0 
September__-_| 76.1 97 42 | 3.10 .75 | 5.24 0 
October__---- 66.1 90 25 | 2.88 92) 1.37 0 
November__.-| 55.5 84 9] 3.11 2.89 | 17.77 @) 
Fall____-._. 65.9 97 9| 9.09) 4.56 | 24.38; @) 
Year_...- 64.6| 108} 4 | 52.83 | 28.44 (77.75 3 


1 Average temperature based on a 64-year record, through 1955; 
highest temperature on a 57-year record and lowest temperature based 
on a 58-year record, through 1952. 

> Average precipitation based on a 78-year record, through 1955; 
wettest and driest years based on a 74-year record, in the period 1855- 
1955; snowfall based on a 57-year record, through 1952. 

3 Trace. 
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The Wedowee formation consists of slate, phyllite, 
quartzite, and schist. Amorphous graphite occurs in 
places and causes the rock to be black or grayish black. 
Much of the Wedowee formation contains mica, garnet, 
staurolite, and cyanite. The formation was deposited 
as sediments, some of which were carbonaceous. The 
depth of this formation and of the Ashland mica schist 
is undetermined. The structure of these formations 
indicates repetition by complex folding and thrust 
faulting, which is difficult to judge in thickness. The 
major soils on the Wedowee formation are the Madison 
and the Talladega. 

The igneous schist and gneiss, which cover most of 
the county, are of the Archean System. This system 
occurs in all the area south and east of High Pine 
Creek and is composed of hornblende gneiss, granite, 
and gneiss. The rocks have been identified as biotite 
gneiss, augen gneiss, granite, diorite, quartz diorite, 
epidiorite, and quartz diabase (1). There are areas 
of hornblendie rocks and gneissic hornblende granite. 
These rocks differ greatly in lithology and have a 
complex disordered structure caused by movements of 
the earth’s crust in remote geological time. The result 
is a complex geologic pattern, in which it is difficult 
to separate strips and areas of basic rocks, granite 
gneisses, and micaceous gneisses and schists. 

In the igneous schist and gneiss area, the Cecil, 
Appling, and related soil series are associated with the 
granite and granite gneiss. The Lloyd, Davidson, and 
related soil series are associated with the basic rocks. 
The Madison and Louisa series are associated with the 
biotite gneiss and gneissoid biotite granite. 

Altitudes in the county, in feet, are as follows: 


Buffalo __________ 845 Standing Rock ___ 1763 
Cusseta ~_.------_ 753 So B52 
Lafayette ________ 846 Waverly _____--___ 750 
Lanett _-_________ 687 


Water supply.—The supply of water is abundant. 
The Tallapoosa and Chattahoochee Rivers and inter- 
mittent streams furnish water all year, even in the 
driest seasons, for use of cities, industries, and live- 
stock. Hydroelectric plants are on the Chattahoochee 
and Tallapoosa Rivers, although those on the latter are 
outside the county. The 1954 Federal census showed 
147 ponds built for agricultural use. Dug or drilled 
wells provide water most of the time for rural 
households. 

Natural vegetation.—Originally, the county was 
heavily forested with mixed stands of pines and hard- 
woods, especially oak. Shortleaf predominated among 
the varieties of pine, but loblolly grew on the heavier 
soils. The hardwoods included post oak, blackjack 
oak, red oak, white oak, mockernut hickory, and 
redgum. 

No large area of virgin forest remains. However, 
some of the original hardwoods, principally oak, are 
on rough and steep land that was never completely cut 
over. Small areas around plantations and homesites 
have never been completely cleared, but the trees 
valuable for timber have been cut. 

Some land has been reforested, and the acreage in 
farm forest has increased since 1980. The 1954 Fed- 
eral census showed the woodland acreage as 158,675, 
which consisted mostly of pines and some mixed hard- 


woods. The value of forest products sold from farms 
in 1954 was $168,122. This included 11,172 cords of 
pulpwood, 3,472 thousand board feet of saw logs, 56,655 
fence posts, and 5,350 cords of firewood. 


History and Development 


The territory of Chambers County was part of the 
Creek Indian Nation before 1832 (3). The county 
was organized December 18, 1832, after the signing 
of the Cusseta Treaty with the Indians and their 
removal to reservations. 

The early settlers came mostly from Georgia, the 
Carolinas, and Tennessee. At first, they produced 
corn, wheat, cattle, hogs, wool, and cotton for their 
own use. With slave labor, the acreage planted to 
cotton steadily increased, and it was the main crop 
by 1850. Only enough corn and livestock were 
produced for home use. 

No soil conservation was practiced. Fertilizers were 
not used, crops were not rotated, and legumes were not 
grown. When the fertile topsoil eroded and produc- 
tion failed, the land was abandoned. New fields were 
cleared, more and more land was planted to the profit- 
able cotton, and the people prospered. This rural 
prosperity reached its height about 1860. After the 
War Between the States, many of the large plantations 
were broken up and tenant farming replaced the slave 
system. 

Population.—The population of the county increased 
steadily until 1920 but has remained rather stable since. 
During the 10 years from 1930 to 1940, there was an 
increase of 7.2 percent, but this was offset by a decrease 
of 6.2 percent from 1940 to 1950. 

The 1950 Federal census lists the total population 
of the county as 39,528, of which 16,138 is classified as 
urban, and 23,390 as rural. 

The largest town is Lanett in the southeastern part, 
which had a population of 7,434 in 1950. The south- 
eastern corner, along the industrial Chattahoochee 
Valley, is the most populated area. Other towns there 
and their population are Shawmut, 3,266; Langdale, 
2,721; Fairfax, 2,717; and Riverview, 1,322. Lafay- 
ette (population 2,353), in the central part of the 
county, is the county seat. 

Smaller towns or railroad shipping points are 
Waverly, Cusseta, Buffalo, Five Points, and Stroud, 
all with populations between 75 and 300. 

Transportation.—Four railroads and one branch line 
serve the county. The Western Railway of Alabama 
and the Chattahoochee Valley Railway are in the indus- 
trial southeastern corner. The southwestern area is 
served by the Central of Georgia, and a branch line 
of this system runs in a north-south direction through 
the center of the county. The Atlantic Coast Line is 
in the northeastern and northwestern parts. Bus and 
motortruck lines connect the principal cities outside 
the county. 

As reported by the 1950 Federal census, 747 farms 
were located on hard-surfaced roads; 116 on gravel, 
shell, or shale roads; and 1,399 on dirt or unimproved 
roads. In 1954 there were 1,291 automobiles and 506 
trucks on farms. 
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Farm-to-market roads reach practically all parts of 
the county. In 1950, the average distance over 
improved roads was 3.4 miles to the trading center 
visited most frequently. The average distance over 
dirt or unimproved roads was 1.6 miles. The average 
distance over all roads was 5 miles. 

Community and farm facilities —The county has a 
system of consolidated public schools and school bus 
service to all points. There are many churches and 
rural community clubs. Community facilities include 
rural mail routes accessible to all residents, a radio 
station at Lanett, and two newspapers. There are two 
hospitals at Lafayette and one at Langdale. 

According to the 1954 census, 24 percent of the farm 
homes had telephones and 85.6 percent were served by 
electricity. Some farms have electric water pumps, 
home freezers, washing machines, chick brooders, feed 
grinders, and milking machines. 

Industries.—Industry in the county provides outlets 
for some of the farm produce. Several thousand work- 
ers are employed in cotton mills at Fairfax, Lafayette, 
Langdale, Lanett, Riverview, and Shawmut. Lumber- 
ing is the second largest industry. Sawmills and plan- 
ing mills are located throughout the county. A crate 
eee mill is in the northeastern corner at Standing 

ock. 


Agriculture 


The early agriculture of the county was largely on 

a subsistence basis. Almost everything used in the 
home was produced on the farm. Corn, forage crops, 
_and vegetables were grown for home use and for live- 
stock—not for the market. The acreage of cotton, the 
main cash crop, increased up to 1910 but has decreased 
steadily since, because of the boll weevil, erosion of 
the soil, and economic conditions. Many farmers now 
work in cotton milling or lumber industries and farm 
only part of the time. 

The 1954 farm acreage was 307,263 acres, of which 
148,588 acres was cleared. The average farm was 
141.1 acres. In 1954, owners operated 52.2 percent 
of all the farms; part-owners, 9.0 percent; tenants, 
38.5 percent; and managers, 0.3 percent. 

Cotton, livestock, and forest produce the principal 
farmincome. The acreages of the principal crops and 
the number of bearing fruit and nut trees and grape- 
vines for 1929, 1939, 1949, and 1954 are shown in 
table 22. ; 

In 1954 there were 1,238 miscellaneous and unclassi- 
fied farms in the county. The rest of the farms were 
classified as follows: 


Type of farm: Number of farms 


ObtON: sate ek ety 107 
Dairy: 2020 Ske en on ee ee 68 
POUT -2s eee eh ee 20 
Other livestock 8 es 134 
Primarily crop —~--~---~---~-----_-_-______ 6 
Primarily livestock _...--- == 7 
Crop and livestock_____________ eet ee eas 29 
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TFaBLeE 22.—Acreage of the principal crops and number of 
fruit and nut trees and grapevines of bearing age 


Crop 1929 1939 1949 1954. 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Cotton harvested_..._.-------- 73,347 | 383,174 | 17,619 | 11,001 
Corn for all purposes. _-----..-- 42,952 | 56,372 | 23,429 ) 17,427 
Sorghum, for all purposes except 
MIUP sion wverckeccsetatces 234 756 778 993 
Small grains (oats and wheat) __. 343 | 2,150 | 1,578 | 2,307 
Hayes ee h ae Sa ee 769 | 2,256 | 5,167 | 9,784 
Alfaliaiicc 2 cio oscule kts co 7 66 471 177 
Clover, timothy, and grass 1 101 282 638 
mixtures, 
Lespedeza__-------------- (0) 355 | 2,095 2,801 
Small grains__________-_--- 83 324 834 4,130 
Other hay cut_____.__-__-- 678 1,410 1,485 2,038 
Soybeans for all purposes. ----- 158 | 2,489 119 287 
Cowpeas for all purposes_______- 480 | 4,098 600 365 
Peanuts for all purposes. -_...-- 532 | 1,718 245 100 
Vegetables harvested for sale 
(other than Irish and sweet 
potatoes)_._-._._.----------- 177 185 353 213 
Number? | Number? | Number? | Number 
Apple trees----._.-..--------- 7,983 ,275 | 4,730 2,360 
Peach trees_.--.-.-----------+ 21,128 | 21,666 3,330 1,647 
Pear trees......--.--.--------- 1,614 | 2,089) 1,643 596 
Pecan trees_____._.__--------- 4,582 6,587 | 6,662 4,319 
Grapevines__......-----------. 2,582 861 405 372 
1 Not reported. 


2 One year later than year given at head of column. 


The number of livestock on the farms in the county 
in 1954 was as follows: 


Livestock: Number 
Horses and colts_________--_---_--------- 534 
Mules and mule colts 1,762 
Cattle and calves__.__-__-_/»_-_-_->_>___ 26,571 
Hogs and pigs...-._--_-__»_-____-__ 5,142 
Sheep and lambs___________-.. 401 
Chickens, 4 months old and over.__.________ 52,108 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.eqov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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SOILS LEGEND 


SYMBOL NAME 


AaB Altavista fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
AbB3 Appling gravelly sandy clay loam, severely 
eroded gently sloping phase 
AbC3 Appling gravelly sandy clay loam, 
severely eroded sloping phase 
AbD3 Appling gravelly sandy clay loam, 
severely eroded strongly sloping phase 


AcB Appling gravelly sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
AcC Appling gravelly sandy loam, sloping phase 
AcD Appling gravelly sandy loam, strongly 
sloping phase 
AcE Appling gravelly sandy loam, 
moderately steep phase 
AdB Appling sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
AdC Appling sandy loam, sloping phase 
AeC Appiing stony sandy loam, sloping phase 
Ba Buncombe loamy sand 


CaB3 Cecil gravelly clay loam, severely 
eroded gently sloping phase 
CaC3 Cecil gravelly clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase 
CaC4 Cecil gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded sloping phase 
CaD3 Cecil gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase 
CaD4 Cecil gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded strongly sloping phase 
CbB2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase 
CbC2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
CbD2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded 
strongly sloping phase 
CbE2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded 
moderately steep phase 
CcB2 Cecil sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
CcC2 Cecil sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 


Cd Chewacla loam 
Ce Chewacla sandy loam 
CfB Colfax sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
CgB Colfax sandy loam, gently sloping 
thick surface phase 
Cgc Colfax sandy loam, sloping thick surface phase 
Ch Congaree loam 


DaC3 Davidson clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase 

DbD2 Davidson loam, eroded sloping and 
strongly sloping phase 

OcB2 Davidson loam and clay loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase 


DdB Durham sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
DdC Durham sandy loam, sloping phase 
Ga Gullied land 


HaC2 Helena sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

HbC2 Hiwassee fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

HbD2 __ Hiwassee fine sandy loam, eroded strongly 
sloping phase 


laC2 Iredell soils, eroded sloping phases 


LaB3 Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded gently 
sloping phase 

LaC3 Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 

LbB3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 

~ gently sloping phase 

LbC3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase 

LbC4 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded sloping phase 

LbD3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase 


Soil survey completed 1956 by O. R. Carter, E. A. Perry, 
W. V. Harlin, F. Stephens, W. B. Davey, and A. W. Pollard, 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Correlation by |. L, Martin, Soil Conservation Service. 


SYMBOL 


NAME 


LbD4 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded strongly sloping phase 

LbE3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely 
eroded moderately steep phase 

LeC3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping shallow phase 

LeD3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping shallow phase 

LdB2 Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, eroded gently 


sloping phase 
LdC Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, sloping phase 
Ldc2 Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
LdD Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, strongly sloping phase 
LdD2 Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, eroded strongly 
sloping phase 
LdE Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, moderately steep phase 
LeB2 Lloyd sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
LeC2 Lloyd sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
LfC3 Lloyd stony clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase 
LfD3 Lloyd stony clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase 
LgD Lloyd stony sandy loam, strongiy sloping phase 
LgE Lloyd stony sandy loam, moderately steep phase 
LhE Louisa gravelly sandy loam, moderately steep 
and steep phases 
LkF Louisa stony sandy loam, steep phase 
LmC Louisburg stony sandy loam, sloping phase 
LmE Louisburg stony sandy loam, moderately steep 


and steep phases 


MaB3 Madison clay loam, severely eroded 
gently sloping phase 

MbC3 Madison gravelly clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase 

MbC4 Madison gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded sloping phase 

MbD3 ~~ Madison gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase 

MbD4 ~ Madison gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded strongly sloping phase 

MbE3 Madison gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
moderately steep phase 

McB2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase 

McC2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 
eroded sloping phase 

McD2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 
eroded strongly sloping phase 

McE Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 
moderately steep phase. 

MdC Madison soils, sloping graphitic phases 

MdD2 Madison soils, eroded strongly sloping 
graphitic phases 

MeC3 Mecklenburg clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase 


Ra Rock land 
Rb Rough broken land 
/Sa Sandy alluvial land, poorly to somewhat 
poorly drained 
Sb Seneca sandy loam 
ScC Shallow land, sloping 
ScD Shallow land, strongly sloping 
Sd Starr soils 
Se Stony land 
TaE Talladega gravelly loam, moderately steep phase 


WaC2 Wickham fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

WaD2 Wickham fine sandy loam, eroded strongly 
sloping phase : 

Wb Worsham sandy loam 


Soil map constructed 1958 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1954 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Alabama plane 
coordinate system, east zone, transverse Mercator 
projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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SYMBOL NAME 
AaB Altavista fine sandy loam, gently sloping phase 


AbB3 Appling gravelly sandy clay loam, severely 
eroded gently sloping phase 

AbC3 Appling gravelly sandy clay loam, 
severely eroded sloping phase 

AbD3 Appling gravelly sandy clay loam, 
severely eroded strongly sioping phase 


AcB Appling gravelly sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
AcC Appling gravelly sandy loam, sloping phase 
AcD Appling gravelly sandy loam, strongly 
sloping phase 
AcE Appling gravelly sandy loam, 
moderately steep phase 
AdB Appling sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
AdC Appling sandy loam, sloping phase 
AeC Appiing stony sandy loam, sloping phase 
Ba Buncombe loamy sand 


CaB3 Cecil gravelly clay loam, severely 
eroded gently sloping phase 

CaC3 Cecil gravelly clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase 

CaC4 Cecil gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded sloping phase 

CaD3 Cecil gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase 

CaD4 Cecil gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded strongly sloping phase 

CbB2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase 


CbC2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 


CbD2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded 
strongly sloping phase 
CbE2 Cecil gravelly sandy loam, eroded 
moderately steep phase 
CcB2 Cecil sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
CcC2 Cecil sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 


sloping phase 

DbD2 Davidson loam, eroded sloping and 
strongly sloping phase 

DcB2 Davidson loam and clay loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase 


DdB Durham sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
DdC Durham sandy loam, sloping phase 
Ga Gullied land 


HaC2 Helena sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 


HbC2 Hiwassee fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 


HbD2 ___ Hiwassee fine sandy loam, eroded strongly 
sloping phase 


laC2 Iredell soils, eroded sloping phases 


LaB3 Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded gently 
sloping phase 

LaC3 Lloyd clay loam, severely eroded sloping phase 

LbB3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
gently sloping phase 

LbC3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping phase 

LbC4 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded sloping phase 

LbD3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase 


Soil survey completed 1956 by O. R. Carter, E. A. Perry, 


Soil Conservation Service. 
Correlation by |. L. Martin, Soil Conservation Service. 


SYMBOL 


Cd Chewacla loam 
Ce Chewacla sandy loam 
CfB Colfax sandy loam, gently sloping phase 
CgB_ Colfax sandy loam, gently sloping 
thick surface phase 
CgC Colfax sandy loam, sloping thick surface phase 
Ch Congaree loam 
DaC3 Davidson clay loam, severely eroded 


W. V. Harlin, F. Stephens, W. B. Davey, and A. W. Pollard, 


CHAMBERS COUNTY, ALABAMA 


ALABAMA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES 
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SOILS LEGEND 


NAME 


LbD4 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded strongly sloping phase 

LbE3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely 
eroded moderately steep phase 

LeC3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
sloping shallow phase 

LeD3 Lloyd gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping shallow phase 


LdB2 Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, eroded gently 
sloping phase 
LdC Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, sloping phase 
LdC2 Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 
LdD Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, strongly sloping phase 


LdD2 Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, eroded strongly 
sloping phase 

LdE Lloyd gravelly sandy loam, moderately steep phase 
LeB2 Lloyd sandy loam, eroded gently sloping phase 
LeC2 Lloyd sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

LfC3 Lloyd stony clay loam, severely eroded 

sloping phase 

oyd stony clay loam, severely eroded 

strongly sloping phase 


ee 
is] 
w 
i 


LgD Lloyd stony sandy loam, strongiy sloping phase 

LgE Lloyd stony sandy loam, moderately steep phase 

LhE Louisa gravelly sandy loam, moderately steep 
and steep phases 

LkF Louisa stony sandy loam, steep phase 

LmC Louisburg stony sandy loam, sloping phase 

LmE Louisburg stony sandy loam, moderately steep 


and steep phases 


MaB3 Madison clay loam, severely eroded 
gently sloping phase 

MbC3 Madison gravelly clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase 

MbC4 Madison gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded sloping phase 

MbD3 Madison gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
strongly sloping phase 

MbD4 Madison gravelly clay loam, very severely 
eroded strongly sloping phase 

MbE3 Madison gravelly clay loam, severely eroded 
moderately steep phase 

McB2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, eroded 
gently sloping phase 

McC2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 
eroded sloping phase 

McD2 Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 
eroded strongly sloping phase 

McE Madison gravelly fine sandy loam, 
moderately steep phase. 

MdC Madison soils, sloping graphitic phases 

MdD2 Madison soils, eroded strongly sloping 
graphitic phases 

MeC3 Mecklenburg clay loam, severely 
eroded sloping phase 


Ra Rock land 
Rb Rough broken land 
Sa Sandy alluvial land, poorly to somewhat 
poorly drained 
Sb Seneca sandy loam 
ScC Shallow land, sloping 
ScD Shallow land, strongly sloping 
Sd Starr soils 
Se Stony land 
TaE Talladega gravelly loam, moderately steep phase 


WaC2 ~~ Wickham fine sandy loam, eroded sloping phase 

WaD2 Wickham fine sandy loam, eroded strongly 
sloping phase 

Wb Worsham sandy loam 


Soil map constructed 1958 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1954 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Alabama plane 
coordinate system, east zone, transverse Mercator 
projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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